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THE RELATION OF ETHICS TO JURISPRU- 
DENCE. 


THE complete separation of these two sciences, Ethics and 
Jurisprudence, has been insisted upon, not only with marked 
emphasis, but with some asperity as well, and in many quar- 
ters with undisguised contempt for all who may think other- 
wise. Thus, Jevons insists that “there can be no such things 


in social matters as abstract rights, absolute principles, in- 
defeasible laws, unalterable rules, or anything of an eternal or 
inflexible nature.”* And in a similar vein Matthew Arnold 
professes the following ethical creed: “If it is sound Eng- 
lish doctrine that all rights are created by law, and are based 
on expediency, and are alterable as the public advantage may 
require, certainly that orthodox doctrine is mine.”+ And 
Pollock insists that “ he does not see that a jurist is bound to 
be a moral philosopher more than other men.” { Such opin- 
ions are the popular ones, and the tide has set against any 
attempt to join together what man has put asunder. Still, we 
are not satisfied that these writers have spoken the last word 
upon this subject. While they have emphasized important 





* « The State in Relation to Labor,” p. 6. 

+ Lilly, “On Right and Wrong,” p. 44. 

t Pollock, “ Essays on Jurisprudence and Ethics,” p. 23. 
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distinctions in insisting upon the complete separateness of 
the two spheres of ethics and jurisprudence, they have, never- 
theless, failed to penetrate the deep things of these sciences, 
We would therefore ally ourselves with the protestants in 
this regard. 

We will attempt, in the first place, to define accurately the 
proper spheres of the two sciences; secondly, to prove that 
the genesis of law discloses natural limitations of sovereign 
power which are ethical in their character; thirdly, to indi- 
cate the indirect and impalpable influence of existing ethical 
sentiment in creating, annulling, and reforming law; and, 
finally, to examine several contributions to the solution of 
this problem from the sphere of international law. 

The necessity of strict definition should be recognized by 
the moral as well as the political philosopher. No advantage 
accrues to either by a confused blending of radical differences. 
Each must preserve its autonomy. Ethics is not a branch of 
jurisprudence, nor is jurisprudence a branch of ethics. By 
an exact differentiation, each science conserves its own force 
and dignity. And, therefore, ethics influences jurisprudence 
more by bringing to it life and light from without, than 
by holding an artificial and false position within the jural 
sphere. 

In order that we may not be charged with begging the 
question at issue in the definition of our terms, we will take 
the definitions given by Holland, and which are framed in the 
spirit of Austin, and the general school of analytical jurists. 
He defines jurisprudence as “the formal science of positive 
law, 2.¢., the general rules of external action, enforced by a 
sovereign authority.”* And ethics he defines as “ the science 
of those laws of conduct self-recognized as right, and self- 
imposed by the free choice of the individual.” + 

Here the antithesis is between a standard imposed by the 
sovereign power and an ideal recognized by the individual ; 
also, between the outer act which is the content of the one, 
and the inner motive which is the exponent of the other. 





* Holland, “ Jurisprudence,” p. 37. + Ibid., p. 25. 
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The one depends upon objective authority for its enforce- 
ment, the other seeks as its guarantee a subjective support. 
In the spirit of these distinctions, we find legal right sharply 
distinguished from moral right,—the former is a claim en- 
forced by sovereign power; the latter is a claim urged upon 
another or upon society at large, but incapable of external 
sanction. Moreover, right both legal and moral has always 
expressed or implied its correlatives,—legal obligation and 
moral obligation. Three parties are necessary to the exist- 
ence of a legal right,—the state, the one in whom the right 
conferred by the state inheres, and the one subject to the 
correlative obligation which the state imposes. But as re- 
gards a moral right, two parties alone are concerned; the 
third party, the state, is no longer present, and therefore the 
moral right cannot be enforced.* Its force lies alone in the 
inherent reasonableness of its demands, and has weight only 
as it appeals to the conscience of one whose moral judgment 
recognizes its urgency as an evident duty. Inasmuch as the 
one possessing a moral claim is powerless to enforce it, the 
emphasis is placed upon the moral duty rather than upon the 
moral right, so that actually not two persons, but one alone is 
to be considered in this matter; and he is the one who recog- 
nizes the obligation, for he alone can compel action. 

In commenting upon the above distinctions and definitions, 
we observe that law and morality both refer conduct to a 
standard,—the one imposed by the sovereign power, the other 
self-recognized as categorical imperative to the individual 
will. While the two standards are often distinct, there are 
cases where they are identical. Let us examine the possible 
combinations that may arise with the variable factors,—legally 
right, legally wrong, morally right, and morally wrong. 

The two spheres of morality and legality may have no 
single point of contact. Some acts may have legal signifi- 
cance, but have no moral value one way or the other. The 
well-known law of the road is entirely devoid of any moral 
bearing whatsoever. And, on the other hand, I may be 





* On this point, see Merkel’s “ Juristische Encyclopaedie,” p. 43. 
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obligated morally to relieve certain suffering or distress, and 
yet the deed in question may be wholly without the sphere 
of law. 

We have also the possible cases of conflict, where an action 
morally right may be legally wrong, or morally wrong and 
yet legally right. This is seen in the many historical instances 
where resistance to law has arisen for conscience’ sake, ¢.g., the 
refusal to submit to the uniformity acts in England regarding 
worship. , 

We have instances also of coincidence where an act is both 
legally and morally right, or else both legally and morally 
wrong. “Thou shalt do no murder” is law of the land, and 
law imposed by the individual conscience. One and the same 
act, or one and the same person, regarded as author of the 
act, presents a point in which legal and moral lines meet. 
From one point of view it has ethical relations ; from another it 
has jural. Here, therefore, iscommon ground. Many writers 
have been so intent upon emphasizing the differences between 
the external and internal aspects of the two sciences, that 
they overlook this important fact, that in some cases the same 
standard when viewed as objectively posited is law, but when 
regarded as subjectively manifest is the moral ideal. Thus 
the ancient distinction between mala prohibita and mala per se 
likewise overlooks the case where the two may be exactly 
coincident. Bentham, in speaking of the relation of private 
ethics to the art of legislation, says: “The persons whose 
happiness these two ought to have in view, as also the persons 
whose conduct they ought to be occupied in directing, are 
precisely the same. The very acts they ought to be conver- 
sant about are even in a great measure the same.” * 

Moreover, to emphasize the spheres of ethics and juris- 
prudence as distinct and separate does not necessitate the 
negation of all possible relations obtaining between them. 
Although one science may not be subsumed under the other 
as species and genus, it does not follow that, while each pre- 
serves its proper autonomy, they may not radically influence 





* “ Principles of Morals and Legislation,” vol. ii., p. 239. 
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one another; even as the separation of church and state does 
not diminish but rather increases the play of mutually helpful 
influences which must ever radiate from a true church and a 
just state. The spirit of the age insists upon an exact dif- 
ferentiation of all spheres of investigation.* It is true that 
specialization is the inspiration of the Zectgezst, but there is 
another spirit of investigation which is not antagonistic to the 
former, but supplements it. It is the spirit which seeks unity 
amidst diversity, which explores the depths to discover funda- 
mental resemblances corresponding to surface differences, and 
which seeks an ultimate synthesis amidst the scattered ele- 
ments of a rigorous analysis. It is the spirit which strives, as 
Tennyson puts it, “to reach the law within the law.” Sucha 
spirit cannot fail to discover a more intimate relation between 
ethics and jurisprudence. As Bluntschli says: 


“We recognize in the scientific distinction of Politik and Zthik a great and 
lasting advance which for the first time renders an independent science of 
Politik possible . . . However, Machiavelli, to whom the merit of this distinc- 
tion shall not be disputed, has through the indiscreet exaggeration of this dis- 
tinction, even to the complete separation of Politik and Ethik, weakened the 
power of the good among mankind, and has greatly stimulated the tyranny of 
princes, and radically destroyed all political Praxis.” + 


The two sciences have to do with a wonderfully complex 
net-work of vital social forces, where minute separation is of 
the nature of dissection. The dead elements may be correctly 
estimated and classified, but such a process does not present 
for observation a living organism. This is the case with 
jurisprudence regarded merely as a systemization of existent 
laws, and which takes no note of the mode of their becoming, 
or of the possibilities of their future modification and growth. 

Moreover, the application of law to concrete cases must be 
wholly within the sphere of positive law. Ethics has no 
place in its interpretation. What is written is written, and 
must be so adjudged. Positive law applied to attested facts 





* On this point, see Mackenzie’s “ Introduction to Social Philosophy,” p. 41. 
¢ “Lehre vom modernen Staaten,” vol. iii., p. 7. What Bluntschli says of 
Politik would apply with equal force to jurisprudence. 
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gives the sole method of practical jurisprudence. No ethical 
factors are to be considered as affecting the results. But, 
while we may not interpolate ethical factors which will only 
complicate the problem, still, it is possible that ethical forces 
may modify the original data of the problem. While law 
rules supreme in its own sphere, nevertheless its own nature 
may be susceptible to external influences, some of which are 
ethical. In early days the patriarch’s will was law. Yet the 
sphere in which that will was operative was not so completely 
separate, so precisely defined as distinct from all other spheres 
of activity and interest, that no external forces ever touched 
the patriarch’s head and heart, and so indirectly modified for 
better or for worse the weal of his little realm. Likewise 
the sovereign, whether individual or collective, is supreme as 
positor and executor of law; yet, nevertheless, that sovereignty 
is not a force operating in a closed sphere, incapable of being 
influenced by the manifold ethico-social forces which find play 
about it. 

Again, to announce arbitrarily, as do Austin and his school, 
that right means always a legal right, at once begs the ques- 
tion at issue. It leads to the false inference that all right 
is originally legal right, and that any other as a moral right 
must be derived from it; or it ignores the existence of any 
such thing as a moral right. When Hobbes says that it is 
nonsense to speak of a law as unjust, he is correct only upon 
the assumption that unjust is a term co-extensive in meaning 
with illegal. Even Hobbes acknowledges that a law may be 
pernicious, though not unjust. If right is always to mean a 
legal right, though an arbitrary assumption, then it must be 
adhered to consistently.* He is most inconsistent and illogi- 
cal who tacitly infers a moral privilege from the possession of 
a merely legal right. This fallacy underlies the vast majority 
of cases where questionable practices in commercial relations 
exist, and where conduct within the pale of the law seems 
to be the sole desideratum. Ethics as well as jurisprudence 
enters a plea for clear and consistent usage of terms. There- 





* See Green’s “‘ Philosophical Works,” vol. ii., p. 339. 
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fore, if right is to be regarded always as legal right, it is 
illogical in the extreme to add a plus signification which 
includes a moral right, or to ignore the moral right by a tacit 
reduction of the moral factor to zero. 

Having*these distinctions and definitions in mind, we pass 
to the consideration of the derivation of law. The analytical 
jurists hold that all law proceeds from sovereignty. Law, 
with them, is sovereign power enforced by external sanction, 
Here they would cease all further inquiry. In their “juristic 
chemistry,” as Von Ihering styles it, they discover a resultant 
element—sovereignty. But as long as any element is capable 
of a more ultimate analysis, scientific method demands con- 
tinued investigation until a final analysis is reached. Their 
position is true from the point of view of formal law. It is 
true for the lawyer, but it does not satisfy the political phil- 
osopher who is forced to subject sovereignty to a closer ex- 
amination. What is the warrant for the supremacy assumed 
by a part over the whole of a community or state? Whence 
did it arise? What is the guarantee of its permanent sway ? 
Is the supreme power without limitations? These and simi- 
lar questions force themselves upon one who desires a com- 
plete account of the matter. The tendency to cease all in- 
vestigation of origins as soon as sovereignty is reached may 
be due, partly, to the excessive specialization of to-day, 
already noted; or partly on account of the disastrous failure 
of the French in their governmental experiment founded on 
the doctrine of natural rights, where “liberty, equality, and 
fraternity” were prostituted to the cause of wrong rather 
than right, and created license of evil rather than liberty to 
realize the good. Such a history would naturally discredit 
all “ natural right” doctrines. Or this tendency may be due 
in some measure to a growing philosophical distaste for all 
a@ priori postulates in seeking an ultimate basis for law. What- 
ever the reasons, the tendency is evident. 

There is, however, an historical indication of the felt need 
of some basis for sovereignty, in the many attempts to fortify 
the bare concept of sovereignty by some form of an original 
social contract. All these attempts have failed, but they 
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indicate a natural striving to discover a solid foundation upon 
which sovereignty might stand. It is significant that Hobbes 
posits a social contract in behalf of absolutism, and Locke 
urges the same in defence of a liberal government, and Rous- 
seau, in turn, refers to a social contract by which supreme 
power is ultimately referred to the general will. The latter 
has worked its logical result—anarchy. That these widely 
divergent theories should seek a further explanation of sover- 
eignty, indicates an instinctively felt need in this regard. 
Although these theories have not given a satisfactory solu- 
tion, being disproved theoretically by Hume and Burke, and 
practically by the logic of history, still, it does not follow that 
no solution is possible. The attempts prove the need of a 
solution ; the failure indicates that the solution lies in another 
direction. It therefore seems that the question raised as to 
the further analysis of sovereignty is in the line of a natural, 
and therefore scientific, method of investigation. 

In answer to this question, we insist that sovereignty is 
limited in this respect, that it is not always the absolute 
creator of law. As Lieber, in his “ Political Ethics,” says: 
“The agents of the state may put a stamp on precious metal, 
but they cannot create value.” The existent material which 
receives the stamp of law is largely custom. It is irrelevant to 
our discussion whether the sovereign declares directly certain 
customs to be law, or indirectly (“ obliquely”) recognizes judi- 
cial decisions based on custom to be law, according to Austin’s 
dictum that whatever the sovereign permits is zpso facto com- 
manded. It is sufficient for our purpose to note that laws are 
often declaratory rather than creative.* Bacon tersely expresses 
this thought: “ Regula enim legem, ut acus nautica polos indicat, 
non statuit.”+ However, on the other hand, Bentham says 
that “ Government fulfils its office by creating rights.”{ But 
creating may mean the forming out of nothing, or the form- 
ing out of pre-existent material. Bentham would have great 





* See Burke, “‘ Popery Laws,” Cap. III., 1. 
+ “ Aphorisms,” LXXXV. 
t “ Bentham’s Works,” Bowring’s ed., vol. i., p. 301. 
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difficulty in proving his proposition if he takes the former 
meaning ; and if he takes the latter, the question is still raised 
as to the nature of this material. The creation of rights refers 
us back to certain materials. No one can escape the issue. 
For our purpose the chief interest is this: have these ma- 
terials out of which the right is created an ethical sub- 
stratum? Some customs have no ethical significance, but 
others have, being the expression of the moral convictions of 
the community, tribe, family, or state. Savigny says: 


** Positive law is derived in every community partly from principles common 
to mankind and partly from the operation of special agencies.”’* 


Here Savigny recognizes a constant as well as a variable 
factor in the genesis of law. The variable is the operation of 
special agencies, as environment, racial or tribal peculiarities, 
in short, all that Montesquieu has emphasized as determining 
forces in the development of a state. The constant factor we 
find in the principles common to mankind. If these princi- 
ples, therefore, reveal ultimate ethical elements, law at its 
source has important ethical relations. Professor T. H. Green 
affirms : 


“The establishment of obligations by law or authoritative custom and the 
gradual recognition of moral duties have not been separate processes. They 
have gone on together in the history of man. The growth of the institutions by 
which more complete equality of rights is gradually secured to a wider range of 
persons, and of those interests in the various forms of social well-being by which 
will is moralized, have been related to each other as the outer and inner side of 
the same spiritual development.” + 


Mr. Freeman acknowledges from the historian’s stand-point 
that “there is at present among civilized nations a general 
agreement as to what is right and wrong in the conduct of an 
individual man.” t 

And Sohm, from the jurist’s point of view, traces law to 
an “ideal of justice which resides, in the first instance, in the 





* Savigny, “ Private International Law,” p. 6. 
t ‘* Philosophical Works,”’ vol. ii., p. 552. 
t Princeton Review, New Series, vol. ii., pp. 642, 643. 
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community of a people, and through it in the community of 
mankind at large, and the ultimate source of which is belief 
in divine justice.” * 

Assuming as proved the existence of ethical elements in 
certain customs, the question suggests itself, How did these 
ethical elements originate? They certainly did not proceed 
from that part of man’s nature which Mr. Fiske designates as 
his “brute inheritance.” And yet many writers take this as 
the meaning of natural law, and they refer to Ulpian’s defini- 
tion, “Jus naturale est, quod natura omnia animalia docuit: 
nam jus istud non humani generis proprium sed omnium anti- 
malium.” + Professor Huxley had such a definition in mind, 
no doubt, in his article on “ Natural Rights and Political 
Rights,” { where he insists that it is as reasonable to ascribe 
a natural right to the ferocity of a tiger as to the so-called 
rights of man. But the rights of man are not deduced from 
the tiger part of his nature, nor from the consideration of man 
merely as a self-seeking individual in the struggle for exist- 
ence. We must consider the facts not only of the animal 
but of the ethico-intellectual parts of his nature. The ethical 
judgments are the deliverances of that part of his nature 
which differentiate man from the tiger and the ape. Regard- 
ing him merely as a more highly organized and more com- 
pletely equipped animal, his rights are coextensive with his 
strength and his shrewdness. Such an ultra individualism 
would lead to anarchy. And such a conclusion Huxley 
reaches logically, but his premises are at fault. Man’s nature 
is social as well as individual ; egoistic appetences are corre- 
lated with altruistic. ‘“ Man is by nature a political animal.” 
Aristotle’s doctrine § puts the doctrine of a right emerging out 
_ of nature upon its proper basis. Man, as a member of society, 
naturally and not artificially related, necessitates the rise of 
correlated rights and duties. Udi societas, jus est. It is 





* Sohm, “ Institutes of Roman Law,” p. 14. 
7 * Just. Inst.,” i., 2. 

t The Mineteenth Century, February, 1890. 
2 “ Pol.,” i. 2, paragraph 9. 
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impossible to think of man isolated from his fellows. He is 
essentially a gregarious animal. Unus homo, nullus homo, 
The association of man with man necessitates a recognition of 
mutual rights and obligations, bearing and forbearing, which 
are natural restrictions upon individual self-seeking.* Where 
this recognition is not fully developed, it is seen in the germ. 
When the innate principles of equity seem to be contradicted 
by prevalent practices, they may be still found buried beneath 
passion and appetite. They may bea force that is neutralized, 
but nevertheless a force, potential though not actual. 

It is generally agreed that the beginning of the state is the 
family. In the family there naturally arises a recognition of 
rights and obligations obtaining between parent and child, 
and between children of common parentage, and even be- 
tween more distantly related members of a clan holding 
allegiance to a common chief. The natural solidarity of 
family life would give rise to a balance of egoistic and altruis- 
tic principles which would affect the manifold relations of man 
in the larger world of the tribe, and of the state. Von Ihe- 
ring f ridicules such a position, declaring that we might as well 
affirm that nature had endowed the soul of Adam with the 
concept of a cooking-pot, or a ship, or a steam-engine, as with 
the concept of right. There is, however, a vast difference 
between that which is realized in the sphere of experience 
and that which is the result of experience. The essential 
point is this: whether the perfected ethical concept is derived 
from non-ethical elements. Von Ihering overlooks this dis- 
tinction. 

It would be well at this stage of our discussion to dis- 
tinguish between a legal personality, so called, and a moral 
personality. The former phrase is used in a technical sense 
given to it originally through Roman law. The legal person 
is such by virtue of possessing certain legal rights. It is not 
necessarily an individual; it may be a corporation, estate, etc. 
But antecedent to the legal person, both in time and logical 





* See Professor Green, “ Philosophical Works,’’ vol. ii., p. 353. 
¢ “ Der Zweck im Recht,” ii., 112. 
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sequence, is the personality which stands for all that man is 
generically, and out of which rise both rights and obligations. 
Imagine all law to be annulled; this latter personality would 
still remain. It is “this personality which gives the capacity 
for legal rights: it is the foundation from which all abstract 
formal right arises.” * This is Sterling’s position in comment- 
ing upon Hegel’s system.t If there are rights incident to the 
relations of man as a member of society, we should expect 
some consensus of judgments among various races of peoples 
of the world concerning these rights. The probability is 
largely against any correspondence in their ideas of right and 
wrong, unless there be some one determining cause producing 
such correspondence. And we do find substantial agreement 
regarding fundamental principles, though codes of law differ 
in their details. As in philology a common root indicates 
common origin of words, so in law common principles among 
widely different nationalities indicate one source whence they 
spring. Grote, in his “ Ethical Fragments,” { says: 


“The ethical sentiment is natural in the sense of universal, inasmuch as the 
foundation of it depends upon causes of universal occurrence not peculiar to 
any one age, or to any one form of society, or to any one particular mode of 
training. But it is not natural in the sense of simple, uncompounded, an 
instinctive.” 


As regards this latter qualification, it seems to be a matter of 
indifference, for our purpose at least, whether the ethical ele- 
ments in the common customs be “simple, uncompounded, 
and instinctive,” as the Intuitionalist would insist, or occa- 
sioned, as Grote holds, by “ causes of universal occurrence, and 
not peculiar to any age, or to any one form of society, or to any 
one particular mode of training.” In either case we arrive at 
a certain uniformity concerning fundamental ethical princi- 
ples ; the one affirming the uniformity as prior to and shaping 
experience, the other as the necessary result of experience. 





* Sterling, “ Lectures on the Philosophy of Law,’ p. 28. 

+ Professor Green is in full accord with this thought. ‘ Philosophical Works,” 
ii., p. 352. 
t Page 93. 
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A constant factor indicates a constant cause, a somewhat that 
makes for righteousness, an ultimate ethical force, ever influ- 
encing and giving color to custom, and thereby modifying the 
law which emerges from custom and declared by sovereign 


power. 

If, therefore, custom, as a source of law, has a certain uni- 
form ethical content, it will follow that whatever ethical uni- 
formity there may be in the customs of various peoples, that 
same ethical uniformity will characterize the laws which spring 
from these customs. And whatever ethical worth a custom 
may have possessed, the same worth is conserved when the 
custom is declared to be law. Sovereignty may add sanction, 
and clothe with dignity, and entail additional responsibility, 
but it can never alter the nature of that which is essentially 
right or wrong. To say that a law is unjust, or, as Bentham 
would insist, pernicious, is equivalent to affirming that the 
pernicious elements in the pre-existing custom perdure in 
their essential nature beneath the guise of a sovereign sanc- 
tion. Lotze remarks, concerning contracts, that “they are, of 
course, in our real life, placed under the protection of laws, 
but these laws could not be called upon to protect them unless 
some worthy moral element lay within the contracts them- 
selves.’’* 

We would now examine the doctrines of the English and 
Continental schools of jurisprudence for the purpose of 
noting certain confirmations, and concessions as well, con- 
cerning the proposition which we have advanced. The Eng- 
lish school of analytical jurists, already referred to, insist 
that law as it is limits the entire sphere and scope of juris- 
prudence. They are not concerned with law as it ought to 
be. Jurisprudence with them is a system of codification 
simply, and not the science of general principles. Their study 
of law has nothing to do with origins; it is the analysis of 
force, and the power to execute through sanctions. Never- 
theless, they acknowledge that while the consideration of law 
as it ought to be has no place in jurisprudence, still it may 





* Lotze, “ Practical Philosophy,” p. 88. 
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very properly be relegated to the science of legislation. Austin, 
in criticising Ulpian’s definition of law, says: 


“ Jurisprudence, if it is anything, is the science of law; but Ulpian’s definition 
embraces not only law, but positive morality, and even the test to which both of 
these are to be referred. It therefore confuses the science of legislation and 
deontology.” * 


Our purpose is to show that law in some one of its aspects, 
at least, has ethical relations; therefore the above concession 
is significant. It is to us a matter of indifference whether 
the subject of law as it ought to be is a topic of jurisprudence 
or of the science of legislation. In either case it holds 
an important place in the philosophical encyclopedia. Sir 
Frederick Pollock, in his criticism of Professor Lorimer’s 
“Institutes of Law,” acknowledges that these ethical ques- 
tions may be admissible as belonging to a sort of borderland 
or penumbra of legal science. So also Sir Henry Maine 
agrees to the relevancy of these questions in the sphere of the 
science of legislation, though not in jurisprudence. Indeed, 
he says that next to a new history of law, what we most 
require is a new philosophy of law.t Strangely enough, 
Jevons, while insisting upon the same distinction, interchanges 
the meaning of the terms legislation and jurisprudence, saying, 
“There may be a general science of ethics, of economics, of 
jurisprudence which may assist us in the work of legislation.” { 
The point at issue, therefore, seems to be, not the relevancy 
of ethical considerations, but the proper place to which they 
shall be referred in the classification of the legal sciences. 

A concession of another kind we notice in Austin’s “ Juris- 
prudence,” where he states that the general rules of morality 
are laws improperly so called, and yet that the divine com- 
mands revealed to man are laws properly so called. But the 
fact must not be ignored that many rules of morality which 
Austin disregards totally are themselves coincident with the 
commands of God; for God's commands may be known, 





* Austin, “ Jurisprudence,” vol. i., p. 223. 
+ “ Early Institutions,” p. 342. 
t “ The State in Relation to Labor,” p. 9. 
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not only by external revelation, but by revelation to man 
through the very constitution of his nature, and appearing in 
the universal dictates of conscience. For 


“ The truth in God’s breast 
Lies trace for trace upon ours impressed : 
Though He so bright and we so dim, 
We are made in His image to witness Him.” 


Therefore, when Austin acknowledges the influence of the 
laws of God in giving shape to the laws of the state, he must 
concede also a certain relation between the laws of the state 
and the rules of positive morality so far forth as the latter 
have universal recognition and worth. 

Let us now examine briefly the Continental school of Jurists 
which divides into two, the philosophical and the historical. 
There is a tendency towards a union of the two—as constituting 
a truly scientific method.* The former school of jurisprudence 
traces law to an ultiniate @ priort source. And the disciples 
of this school avowedly profess a belief in some form of 
Naturrecht as the fundamental basis of law. They are the 
special targets for criticism and ridicule. And yet they merit 
a respectful hearing. For the idea of Vaturrecht is the central 
idea of German jurisprudence. And the German philosophy 
cannot certainly be charged with a superficial view of things. 
This school holds a doctrine diametrically opposed to that of 
Austin and his followers. They seek an ultimate basis of 
right prior to sovereignty. The stream must be traced toa 
source above the point of positive Jaw. Their method is to 
deduce the actual from the ideal, or, to quote from Trendelen- 
burg,“ to deduce the multiplicity of rights from the self-same 
fount, that they may be exhibited as governed by the unity of 
an inherent co-ordinating thought.” We find in the “ Intro- 
duction to the Metaphysic of Law” a statement of Kant’s 
that may be fittingly opposed to the attempt to discredit all 
a priort considerations relative to the principles of jurispru- 
dence: 





* See Bluntschli, “ Theory of the State,” p. 70. 
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‘*What the law in any instance is the jurisconsult can easily tell, but 
whether it is RIGHT or JUST that it should be so, is what he wants a criterion 
to determine. But this criterion can only then be found when, abandoning all 
a posteriori principles, he ascends to the sources of reason, and discovers on 
what all legislation whatsoever can alone be based; in which analysis positive 
law is doubtless a great help and guide. But laws founded singly on experience 
are like the mask in the fable—beautiful but hollow.’’ * 


The analytical school, however, has received its most search- 
ing criticism from the historical school, whose founders are 
Savigny and Puchta. Their main contention is that the 
essence of law is not command, that force is not its main nor 
characteristic feature. They insist that law is a natural growth, 
being at its various stages the reflex of the common con- 
sciousness of the people, and therefore its formation is similar 
to that of language. Such a position emphatically indicates 
a process anterior to the command of sovereignty. It is the 
working of silent forces, the slow but sure growing of the 
power of truth and of justice in the thoughts and customs 
of man. For, by a mere process of analysis through simple 
abstraction, the English school reach the concept, sovereignty, 
stripped of all its attributes save that of force, but in so doing 
they lose sight of all other attributes. As Sir Henry Maine 
says: 

“They neglect the vast mass of influences which we may call, for shortness, 
moral, and which perpetually shapes, limits, or forbids the actual direction of the 
forces of society by its sovereign. . . . Just as it is possible to forget the existence 
of friction in nature, and the reality of other motives in society except the desire 
to grow rich, so the pupil of Austin may be tempted to forget that there is more 
in actual sovereignty than force, and more in laws which are commands of 
sovereigns than can be got out of them by merely considering them as regulated 
force. . . . A despot with a disturbed brain is the sole conceivable example of 
such sovereignty.”’ + 


Moreover, there have been a number of organized political 
societies in the history of mankind, where force as an element 
of law has been entirely absent, or has been present in a mini- 
mum degree. In the Irish courts in early days, the institu- 





* Kant, “ Metaphysics of Ethics,’’ Third Edition, p. 178. 
t ‘‘ Early Institutions,’ pp. 359 and 361. 
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tions which stood in the place of justice exercised jurisdiction 
only through the voluntary submission of intending litigants. 
Spencer, in “ The Man versus The State,” * instances a number 
of tribes governed by customs without any sanction whatever 
to enforce them. In Iceland, in the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, the so-called courts of law had no coercive power 
whatever. Sir Henry Maine also cites ¢ several examples of 
kingdoms in India ruled by a sovereign, and yet with no 
appeal to force. 

Again, Von Ihering { acknowledges that while the essence 
of law is force, yet it does not reach the highest stage in law 
until the sovereign is obligated as well as the subject. This 
he calls a bilateral obligation, the special subjugation of the 
state power to the laws issued by it. This implies a dominion 
of right and of law superior to the command of the sovereign. 
He gives us, too, the proper relation which should obtain 
between right and might in the following beautiful simile: 


“Justice, which in one hand holds the scales in which she weighs the right, 
carries in the other the sword with which she executes it. The sword without 
the scales is brute force; the scales without the sword is the impotence of law. 
The scales and the sword belong together, and the state of the law is perfect only 
when the power with which justice carries the sword is equalled by the skill with 
which she holds the scales.”’ 3 


With these authorities as allies, we would fortify our posi- 
tion that the analytical school are but partial in their analysis 
and process of abstraction, and are at variance with the facts 
of history as well as the deductions of a sound philosophy. 
They overlook the fact that the “ Thou shalt” of the sovereign 
derives its peculiar force from the “I ought” in the heart of 
the subject. The majority keep the law out of reverence for 
the law. They overlook the evident truth which Lowell ex- 


presses: 
“ Before man made us citizens, 
Great Nature made us men.’’ 





* Pp. 90, 9I. + “ Early Institutions,’’ chap. ii. 
t “ Der Zweck im Recht,” p. 344. 3 “ The Struggle for Law,” p. 2. 
VoL. IV.—No. 2 II 
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Is it possible to discover any cause which would naturally 
lead the English jurists to emphasize the command of sov- 
ereignty as sole essence of law? There is in English history 
an evident “ Zendens” towards unlimited sovereignty, growing 
out of the absolutism of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Cromwell and Puritanism were a protest against this ; 
in America the assertion of “ inalienable rights” as a declara- 
tion of independence was itself a protest against this same 
absolutism. And to-day the fact that writers of the analytical 
school sneer at the bare suggestion of “ inalienable rights,” is 
more than a mere coincidence. It is the logic of history. 

There is another law source, namely, equity. We wish to 
prove that the very existence of such a concept as that of 
equity, lying side by side in thought with the concept of law, 
implies a relation between the two which is of the nature of a 
contrast. Law as it is is confronted by law as it ought to be. 
This indicates that there has been a felt need in the minds of 
men that the former should be supplemented by the latter. 

The two historical illustrations of the influence of equity 
upon law are: the edicts of the Roman pretor and the deci- 
sions of the Court of Chancery in England. 

The special function of the Roman pretor was, originally, 
to interpret the existing law, the jus civile; the executive 
power was also in his hands. Later, the office was divided into 
two separate functions, vested in two different prators,—the 
praetor urbanus and the pretor peregrinus. The latter was con- 
cerned with the adjudication of cases in which foreign resi- 
dents in Rome, or foreigners 7” ‘ransitu, were litigants. At 
once a difficulty arose : a foreigner could not claim legal rights 
under Roman law, and a Roman could not be obligated by 
foreign law. Two foreigners could not be tried by the law 
of the land of either, or by the Roman law. In all such cases 
purely positive law was not available; the parties in question 
had no legal status. The pretor peregrinus, therefore, ad- 
judged all such cases according to his own judgment as to the 
facts and circumstances at issue. Later, it became necessary 
to have some system, some common principle of reference. 
Accordingly, the prztors sought to formulate the principles 
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of law which were found in the several codes in the various 
foreign states. Such an induction expressed the common con- 
tent of the customs of all the Italian States and other foreign 
powers. This gave a mass of legal principles founded upon 
customs that were freed from all local and temporal coloring, 
and, therefore, presenting features of a universal character. 

Furthermore, through the influence largely of the Stoic 
philosophy, the Roman jurists maintained that such a system 
of principles common to all tribes and peoples, namely, the 
jus gentium, could have but one origin, viz., in the nature 
and constitution of man as a member of society. This 
interpretation of prztorian edicts gave them a dignity which 
they had not before possessed, and they in turn modified the 
interpretation and application of the jus civile, the law ap- 
plicable to Roman citizens only. Later, the prztorian edicts 
attained a dignity and validity superior to the jus civile. 
Finally, the two were absorbed into one system of law and 
codified under Justinian in the Corpus Juris Civilts. 

Sohm says: 


“« What was so entirely unique in the achievements of Roman law was simply 
and solely its masterly treatment of the casuistry of private law,—a treatment 
which, while discovering the laws of a particular case, revealed, at the same 
time, both the elements of the case and the principles inherent in these elements, 

. a treatment which had solved the great problem how to reconcile a free 
equitable discretion with fixed rules, the vindication of the concrete individual 
intention with the necessary subjection to its immutable, innate law.’’ * 


We see in this quotation that Rome’s contribution to the 
historical development of law was something of an “ immuta- 
ble and innate” character, such as Professor Jevons and Sir 
Frederick Pollock so strenuously exclude from the domain of 
law proper. 

So, also, Morey, in his work on Roman law, declares that 
the Corpus Juris Ciwilis was the product of a universal sys- 
tem of rights founded upon principles of natural equity. 

Moreover, the legislation of Justinian has affected the juris- 





* Sohm, “ Institutes of Roman Law,” p. 96. 
+ Morey, “ Roman Law,” p. 163. 
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prudence of all subsequent time, for it was in this form, ac- 
cording to Savigny and Sir Henry Maine, that the Roman 
law became the common law of Europe. The old jus gen- 
tium, formulating universal and ultimate rights and obliga- 
tions, influences directly law as it is to-day. We find this 
ethical stream taking its rise in the heights of history when 
the world was young, mingling its currents with another his- 
torical stream, that of jurisprudence, whose flow is across the 
centuries. 

Lotze has admirably expressed the same thought: 

“It is to be regarded as an historical benefit that the modern world has in- 
herited the Roman science of right. . . . It is not the single proposition about 
rights, but the science of rights which it produced (and especially in high per- 
fection with respect to private justice) that has been of advantage for the dis- 
covery, even under wholly new relations of life, of a justice which corresponded 
with the nature of these relations themselves, and which was independent of 
temporary presuppositions of the then prevalent religious and social senti- 
ments.” * 

In like manner there grew up in England a court of equity, 
where the lord chancellor, the “ Keeper of the King’s Con- 
science,” decided cases according to the broad principles of an 
equitable jurisprudence. By means of injunctions the ordinary 
procedure of the common law courts was discontinued when it 
seemed to be working injustice, and a transfer was effected to 
the equity court. Like the prztorian edicts, the decisions of 
the lord chancellors became more and more definitely system- 
atized, and at length became incorporated in the statute law 
of England under the Judicature Act of 1873. It often occurs 
in England, and America as well, that a given case has no 
guiding precedent or relevant statute; then the judge’s de- 
cision must be based upon his individual conception of justice 
and equity.f 

It has been declared judicially that “justice, moral fitness, 
and public conscience, when applied to a new subject, make 
common law without precedent.” [ In Judge Rick’s decision 





* Lotze, “ Practical Philosophy,” p. 130. 

¢ See Holland, “Jurisprudence,” p. 57. 

¢ Millar v. Taylor, 4 Burr, 2312, cited by Sir James Stephen in 3 “ Hist, 
Criminal Law,” p. 359. 
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in the Ann Arbor case, where the Lake Shere Railroad engi- 
neers and firemen refused to handle Ann Arbor freight, the 
following is reported in the New York 7ribune, April 4, 1893: 
“Let us apply the general principles of equity which are con- 
sistent with every rule of natural law and justice to the facts 
in the case.” 


From all this, we draw the following conclusions: the ex- 
istence of equity courts indicates that there are certain claims 
of justice which are either opposed to existent law or upon 
which the law does not touch. Also, the fact of decisions 
based directly upon right and justice as generally recognized, 
where there is no precedent, signifies a direct appeal to a uni- 
versal law which certainly possesses some ethical features. 
And the fact of equity decisions being incorporated into 
statute law itself, indicates a transfer of inherently ethical 
principles into the body of positive law. 

We come now to legislation as a source of law. We will 
indicate two ways in which ethics puts a check upon unlimited 
legislation: where legislation violates an innate sense of jus- 
tice on the one hand, and, on the other, where it opposes a 
legal sanction to duties which should be relegated to the 
sphere of the individual conscience. The legislator’s stand- 
point is naturally a utilitarian one, looking to the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. Yet, as Pollock acknowl- 
edges, “A public judgment of happiness, expediency, well- 
being, or whatever else we call it, is, in the nature of human 
affairs, a rough thing at best.” * It needs at all times the 
controlling influence of established principles. It may not 
lightly set aside rights that have been generally recognized 
and felt to be innate. The sphere of rights acknowledged 
by the state has been growing steadily throughout all history. 
The limits upon sovereign legislation are Teutonic in their 
origin. As Montesquieu says: “ The germs of parliamentary 
constitutions are to be found in the forests of Germany.” 
This Teutonic spirit has ever opposed the inalienable rights 
of personality to the unlimited sway of despotic power. There 





* Pollock, “ History of the Science of Politics,” p. 41. 
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has also been a decided protest against paternal government, 
and the police control of duties which should naturally be 
left to the free choice of the individual. Ethics here enters a 
plea for the inviolability of its distinctive sphere. Spencer 
has valiantly championed this cause against Huxley. The 
two represent extreme positions, but there is a proper mean 
between them. A harmonious adjustment will ensue when 
ethical considerations are allowed at least a respectful hearing 
in matters of legislation. Legislation is not to usurp the 
functions of morality, but merely to render possible the con- 
ditions under which morality may flourish. Therefore, while 
jus may not be the supreme end of the state, nor the end be 
considered as alone the legal guarantee of individual freedom, 
still, these conditions shall not be violated in pursuing as an 
end public welfare or public safety. 

We find that law is extremely sensitive to prevailing public 
opinion. The historical school has emphasized this. A dead- 
letter law is a law minus this popular sentiment. This senti- 
ment is not always ethical; but when it is, it is the mightiest 
force that can move upon the face of society. No law can 
survive the determined protest of an aroused public, for law, 
as Savigny puts it, “has its roots in the common conscious- 
ness of a nation.”* Von Ihering, in his “ Struggle for Law,” 
calls attention to the fact that progress in law is attained by a 
continual conflict between positive law and a feeling of right 
(Rechtsgefihl).+ The latter is ever urging law reform. But 
whenever Von Ihering speaks of rights, he is scrupulously 
careful to qualify the term by the adjective legal, always using 
the phrase “legal rights.” Yet legal is frequently used by 
him in the sense of that which ought to be legal rather than 
that which positive law declares. In one place he speaks of 
the disastrous influence which “ unjust laws” and “ bad legal 
institutions” exercise on the moral power of the nation. And 
he adds that in the “feeling of legal right” the nation pos- 
sesses the most fruitful source of its strength. Now, it is 





* Savigny, “ Private International Law,” p. 370. 
+ “ Struggle for Law,” p. 11. 
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impossible that there should be any antithesis between legal 
right and law. Hobbes will stand surety for the truth of this 
statement. Von Ihering, therefore, must mean by legal right 
that which ought to be legal. It is a right, ideally conceived, 
which law ought to recognize. This is equivalent to an 
ethical force stimulating legislation. This he acknowledges 
in the closing paragraph of his work: “ Ethics has to tell us 
what is in harmony with and what contradicts the idea of 
law.” * The idea of law is higher than law. It was the idea 
of law which incited the barons to demand the Magna Charta 
at the hands of John. Though its various clauses are found in 
earlier decrees, yet as positive law they were dead. To revive 
them had the force of creation anew. That which animated 
the barons could not have been the dead laws, for they had 
no life-giving force, but the idea of law in which would be 
comprehended their instinctively felt rights. It was the idea 
that the dead law ought to be made alive. It was the idea of 
law which stimulated the demand for the Petition of Rights 
in 1628, the Bill of Rights in 1688, the Declaration of In- 
dependence in 1776, the Constitution of the United States 
in 1787, and the Reform Bill of 1832. Whether the idea of 
vested rights which the sovereign had ignored, or the idea of 
a natural right never before acknowledged by the sovereign, 
it was still an idea,—an idea, too, whose force was largely 
ethical, and whose realization was due to the strength of an 
ethical sentiment deep-rooted in the heart of humanity, which 
neither lords temporal nor lords spiritual, neither crown nor 
Parliament, could withstand. 

Antigone’s reply to Kreon is an appeal to this feeling of 
right as opposed to the tyranny of the king: 


“It was not Zeus who heralded these words, 
Nor Justice, helpmeet of the gods below. 
’Twas they who ratified those other laws, 
And set their record in the human heart. 
Nor do I deem thy heraldings so mighty 
That thou, a mortal man, couldst trample on 
The unwritten and unchanging laws of Heaven. 





* “ Struggle for Law,” p. 129. 
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They are not of to-day or yesterday, 

But ever live, and no one knows their birth-tide. 
These, for the dread of any human anger, 

I was not minded to annul, and so 

Incur the punishment that heaven exacts.” * 


We come now to the final portion of this discussion, the 
relation of ethics to international law. International law has 
been called the “vanishing point of jurisprudence.” That 
which is true in mathematical relations may obtain here, 
namely, that in limiting cases there are revealed important 
facts which in approaching the limits escape observation. 
The point of view of international law presents law without 
any sanction whatever. The parties are all sovereign. There 
is no superior, and therefore no positive law is possible. The 
appeal in all controversy must be to generally recognized 
principles of justice and equity. 

The history of international law shows its origin in Roman 
law. A part is derived from treaties and precedents; but 
over and above this is a considerable remainder called by 
Vattel the “ necessary law of nations.” This corresponds to 
the jus gentium of Roman law. 

The Greek state recognized certain mutual obligations,t and 
the Romans adhered to certain formule in declaring war, as 
indicated in their jus feciale; and during the Middle Ages 
the papacy at times exercised international authority; also 
the Holy Roman Emperor appeared as international arbitrator ; 
and certain rules regarding international trade existed in mari- 
time codes, as the “‘ Consolato del Mare,” and the laws of Oléron, 
of Wisbuy, and of the Hanseatic Towns. Nevertheless, inter- 
national law received its systematized form originally in the 
work of Grotius. And Grotius himself was versed in Roman 
law and imbued with its spirit. The chief idea of Roman 
law in his writings, and of the publicists after him, was that of 
the jus gentium. While the Romans had not conceived of the 

jus gentium as applying to the relation between independent 


* « Antigone,” V., 448-458. ‘Translation by Dr. Donaldson. 
+ See Morey, ‘“‘ Roman Law,” pp. 207, 208. 
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states, it was nevertheless so interpreted by all early writers 
on international law. 

International law relative to treaties also was founded largely 
upon the Roman law of contracts, which were derived largely 
from the jus gentium, and were liberally interpreted according 
to the principles of national equity. We find therefore that 
international law is largely derived from the jus gentium of 
Roman law, which in turn expressed the common senti- 
ment of mankind in reference to the principles of justice 
and right. 

Also, where there are no treaty rights and no precedents, 
disputes between nations are often arbitrated by appeal to the 
principles of national equity. This was urged by Mr. Carter, 
the United States counsel before the Behring Sea Commis- 
sion at Paris, and in opposition to the proposition of England’s 
counsel, Sir Charles Russell, who insisted that international 
law is for all practical purposes a code, and ethics and equity 
have nothing to do with it. 

The common ideas of equity and justice have been applied 
in recent years to the control and governing power of an 
immense territory, in which were found 42,608,000 people in 
1885, namely, the government of the Congo Free State. This 
had its rise in the Berlin Conference of 1885. The African 
International Association had obtained through treaties with 
four hundred and fifty independent African chiefs rights of 
sovereignty. This ceded sovereign power rules over a large 
complex whole composed of small sovereign principalities. 
The right to make any such cession of sovereignty is con- 
firmed by the opinions of Sir Francis Twiss, of England, and 
Professor Arntz, the Belgian publicist. The International 
African Association was first recognized as a government by 
the United States on April 10, 1884. And in the Berlin 
Conference of 1884-85 it received formal recognition as the 
Congo Free State from all the European powers.* A nation 
was thus born ina day. It came into existence not by con- 
quest, nor hereditary right, but by the sufferance of the great 





* Stanley’s “ Congo,” vol. ii., p. 380. 
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powers of the world ; or, as it was put by one of the presiding 
officers of the Conference, “The new state owes its birth to 
the generous aspirations and enlightened initiative of a Prince 
(2. e., King of the Belgians) respected throughout Europe. It 
has been devoted from its cradle to the practice of every 
liberty.” * 

At the Conference, the avowed policy of the new-born 
government was indicated as that of the free exercise of all 
rights of all peoples throughout the length and breadth of 
that territory. Africans, Germans, English, and Belgians 
were put upon a footing of equality. Commercial intercourse, 
rights of water-way, state protection of property and person, 
were placed upon the broad basis of justice and equity. We 
behold a nation without a history, without precedents, without 
traditions, its laws ready-made, and these laws of such a nature 
that they met with the approval of the great powers of the 
world, because they represented that which was common to 
all these several governments. In cases of difficulties arising 
between the powers regarding Congo matters, they agreed to 
appeal to the International Congo Commission, which is sub- 
stantially an International Court of Arbitration. Moreover, 
the Congo State seeks to establish a higher standard of 
individual conduct, the abolition of the slave-trade in Africa, 
the decrease of intemperance, etc. It is a state dedicated to 
the noble task of developing an ideal citizenship. It is a 
unique instance in history. It indicates how thoroughly 
ethical ideas have permeated public policy. It is an index of 
the common consciousness of nations regarding the claims of 
justice. One hundred years ago such an undertaking would 
have been impossible. The time has come in the history of 
mankind when it is generally recognized that a state possesses 
certain moral responsibilities. There is a civic as well as an 
individual conscience. Napoleon could not say to-day, “ With 
the armies of France at my back,I shall be always in the 
right.” The prophecy of the Grand Duke of Weimar con- 
cerning Napoleon’s empire is more consonant with inter- 
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national sentiment: “It is unjust; it cannot last.” Nor could 
Charles Augustus of Sweden to-day declare, as he did when 
he broke the truce of Roskild, “ There is always just cause of 
war as soon as there is found a realm incapable of resisting.” 

There has been a marked ethical progress in international 
relations. A national altruism has been developed, to this 
extent at least, that the claims of another nation are regarded 
with due consideration whenever founded upon truth and 
justice. As in private ethics a healthy altruism is corrective 
of a false egoism, so national altruism should supplement and 
check a governmental policy of short-sighted egoism. Inter- 
national law, with its common restrictions and concessions, has 
at least partly realized such an ideal, and it in turn has in- 
fluenced the spirit of all law. Law is becoming more akin to 
equity. Punishment is becoming more humane. It has be- 
come reformatory as well as penal, in which conception the 
state has in view an enlarged ethical end, not only the greater 
good of society, but also the realization of good instead of 
evil in the criminal as well. Courts of arbitration are settling 
international disputes rather than the arbitrament of war. 
Might is no longer synonymous with right. There is a pro- 
gressive movement in all law, national and international, and 
the progress is along ethical lines, and it is towards the recog- 
nition of a solidarity of mankind, towards that reign of law 
which is justice and which is peace. After all, Burke’s fancy 
of an ideal state may not be merely a passing dream, but a 
fact manifoldly realized : 


“ The state ought not to be considered as nothing better than a partnership 
agreement in a trade of pepper and coffee, calico or tobacco, to be taken up for 
a little temporary interest, and to be dissolved by the fancy of the parties. It 
is to be looked on with other reverence, because it is not a partnership in things 
subservient only to the gross animal existence of a temporary and perishable 
nature. It is a partnership in all science, a partnership in all art, a partnership 
in every virtue and in all perfection. As the ends of such a partnership cannot 
be obtained in many generations, it becomes a partnership not only between those 
who are living, but between those who are living, those who are dead, and those 
who are to be born. Each contract of each particular state is but a clause in the 
great primeval contract of eternal society, linking the lower with the higher 
natures, connecting the visible and the invisible world according to a fixed com- 
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pact sanctioned by the inviolable oath which holds all physical and all moral 
natures each in their appointed place.” * 


Joun GRIER HIBBEN, 
PRINCETON COLLEGE. 


MORAL SCIENCE AND THE MORAL LIFE.t 


Wuat is the relation between Ethics and Morals? This 
is a question which Ethical Societies are naturally led to ask 
themselves. When a society is described as an Ethical Society, 
or as a Society for Ethical Culture, does this mean that such 
a society intends to study the Science of Ethics, or does it 
mean rather that it seeks to advance the moral life? Or does 
it mean both these things? Are these two things naturally 
connected, or are they not? This is an important question. 
Different Ethical Societies seem to be answering it in different 
ways; and, unless some agreement is come to with regard to 
it, there may be a split in the ethical movement. 

I suppose an Ethical Society would most naturally be under- 
stood to mean a society for the study of ethical science; and 
this seems to be the interpretation which some of the English 
Societies have put upon the term. On the other hand, the 
American Societies for Ethical Culture appear to be much 
more distinctly practical in their aims. They seek to improve 
men’s practice much more than to advance their theories. 
This aim would seem to be more naturally expressed by the 
term “ moral” than by the term “ethical ;” unless the Greek 
word is understood simply as expressing a wider conception 
of moral life than the Latin one suggests—as including the 
larger social relations as well as the more purely individual 
aspects of morality. However this may be, it seems clear 
that there are, prima facie, two distinct conceptions of the aim 
of an ethical society ; and what I wish now to ask is—How 





* Edmund Burke, “ Reflections on the Revolution in France.’’ Clarendon 
Press, Select Works, edited by Payne, vol. ii., pp. 113, 114. 

+ Read before the Ethical Congress and Convention of Ethical Societies at 
Chicago, October 1, 1893. 
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are these two conceptions related to one another? Are the 
views which they represent incompatible with one another? 
Are they inevitably conjoined together? Or are they simply 
distinct? The answer which we give to this question must 
depend on the view that we take with regard to the relation 
between ethical theory and moral practice. 

Now, if we regard the matter historically, we shall find, 
I think, that theory and practice have always tended to go 
hand in hand. When the Sophists and Socrates questioned 
the current Athenian morality, and began to seek about for 
some more solid foundation for the moral life, they were 
at once regarded as corrupters of youth. Their theoretical 
doubts were seen to influence practice. When Plato attempted 
a more positive theory of morals, he, in like manner, applied 
it directly to a reconstruction of all the aspects of practical 
life—political, religious, artistic, educational, economic. It 
is needless to refer to the close union of theory and practice 
among the Stoics, among the Utilitarians and Evolutionists ; 
or to the fact that the recognized head of the Intuitionist 
school, Bishop Butler, was at once speculator and preacher— 
a combination that is found again in the present leader of that 
mode of thought in England—Dr. Martineau. Other in- 
stances will readily occur. It may be thought that Aristotle, 
and perhaps, also, Spinoza and Hegel, constitute exceptions; 
and to them I may afterwards return. But the general fact 
can scarcely be doubted that ethical speculation has had in the 
past, and still continues to have in the present, a most inti- 
mate bearing on the practical life. Nay, even if we turn from 
these great speculative thinkers to the plainest of plain men, 
we shall find nearly always that the moral life rests on a more 
or less consciously recognized theoretical basis. It may bea 
crude basis. It may be merely the belief that certain obliga- 
tions have been commanded by God or by a civil government. 
But even such a belief is a theory; and if this theory should 
ever be exploded, if the authority should come to be regarded 
as non-existent, or if its validity should be disputed, the 
whole moral life which rests upon it may come down witha 
crash. 
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Historically, then, there seems to.be good ground for be- 
lieving that ethical theory and moral practice have a close 
relation to one another. There has, however, in recent times, 
been a strong tendency to deny this; * and it is this tendency 
that I wish now to consider. It is a tendency which appears 
on both sides,—both on the side of theory and on the side 
of practice. Those who are specially interested in the prac- 
tical moral life are apt to repudiate ethical theory, and those 
who are specially interested in ethical theory are apt to insist 
that their theories have no bearing on practice. It is for these 
two tendencies that I wish to find the monf. Having found 
that, we may be able to estimate the value of the position 
to which they lead. We have first to ask, then, why it is that 
practice repudiates theory, and then why it is that theory 
repudiates practice. 

The former of these two questions is, I think, the more easy 
to be answered. It is not surprising that those who are spe- 
cially concerned either with the building up of personal char- 
acter or with the carrying out of social reforms should look 
with a little suspicion on “ein Kerl der speculirt.” History 
seems to show that speculation has no limit. If it is not a 
circle, it is an endless screw. The practical worker, on the 
other hand, “remembers Lot’s wife” and presses forward. 
He has no patience to wait for the settlement of controversies 
for which an eternity would seem too short. He refuses to go 
on crutches because theories are lame. Now, as always, the 
scholastic is one who has leisure; the practical man runs 
a race. The one must be a born doubter, the other must 
not even hesitate. What kinship, then, can there be between 
them? How can the edifice of strenuous endeavor be built 
on the sands of shifting opinion? It is, I think, such con- 
siderations as these that have weight with those who are 
specially interested in the more practical side of morals. 
They are afraid to be drawn into disputations that will paralyze 
the will; they are afraid that “the native hue of resolution” 





* Mr. Bradley, in England, and Mr. Simmel, in Germany, are perhaps the two 
most conspicuous illustrations of this tendency. 
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may be “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought;” and 
accordingly they stop their ears to the perplexing questions 
of metaphysics, and walk boldly forward through the dark- 
ness, with drawn swords, like Christian through the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death. They reason like Rob Roy: 


‘* Said generous Rob, ‘ What need of books? 
Burn all the statutes and their shelves; 
They stir us up against our kind, 
And worse, against ourselves. 
+ * * * : ~ 


— puzzled, blinded, then we lose _ 
Distinctions that were plain and few ; 
These find I graven on my heart, 
That tells me what to do.’”’ 


Now, I am far from denying a certain justification for this 
point of view. Certainly Faithful should not enter Doubting 
Castle. He had better leave it to some Great-Heart to storm 
for future pilgrims. There is a wise division of labor in all 
such matters. The practical man will find enough to do; 
and, if he has any genius for action, he will probably find 
enough principles to guide him. The human race has not 
been idle all this while. It has accumulated rules and prece- 
dents and examples, till almost the very air we breathe is full 
of moralizing influences, by which the hearts of men may, 
with hardly even a thought of what they are doing, mould 
themselves to virtuous action. Men learn conduct, as they 
learn language or art, or even as they learn to think, quite 
.as much by almost unconscious inspirations as by definitely 
taking thought; and for some men, and these often among 
the greatest, it is best to be content with such learning. 


“ One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can.” 


Nevertheless, I am inclined to think that the sages can teach 
a good deal. Nay, I am inclined to doubt whether any of 
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those impulses would have lain in the “ vernal woods” if the 
sages had not put them there. Not a tree can stir for us now 
but the thoughts of Plato rustle in its branches. It is the 
very triumph of ideas to make themselves forgotten, and to 
become hands and feet. But the best of them serve only for 
atime. New life-blood must be infused by new thought, or 
the hands and feet will grow languid. While I admit, then, 
that men may act well without any conscious theory of con- 
duct, just as they may think well without any conscious 
doctrines of Logic or Methodology; while I admit, even, 
that for many men such an unconscious attitude may be 
“alone complete ;” I am yet far from allowing that there can, 
in the long run, be any good action without thought. The 
man who does the thinking may be different from the man 
who catches the inspiration and does the act. The latter may 
forget the former. He may think that he was taught by the 
vernal woods or by principles graven on his heart. But I 
am convinced that in most cases, if you go far enough back, 
you will in the end come upon a Thinker who whispered it to 
the woods and carved it on the heart. 

I can conceive, however, that some practical persons will 
still be disposed to rebel against such a doctrine as this. 
They will say, If conduct is influenced by theory, by which 
of the theories is it influenced? Was it the Stoics or the 
Epicureans who gave the woods a voice? Which of the 
sages, who slandered each other, brought sweetness and light 
into the world? To any such question I should answer at 
once, they a// did. In some ways, any theory of morals is 
better than none; any one may serve to revivify moral action. 
There is no genuine theory of morals which has not its roots 
somewhere in the ideals of human nature; none which does 
not point higher than custom and conventionality. We are 
the heirs of the Stoics, and of the Utilitarians, and of the 
Evolutionists, and of all the rest; and our lives ought to be 
larger and nobler the more fully we have learned from them 
all. Not one of them but gives a sting to “ unbedingte Ruh,” 
and a suggestion of higher achievement. There is not one 
of them that is not better than our hearts, or than the vernal 
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woods, except in so far as our hearts and the vernal woods 
have caught their inspiration. And this is my answer to 
those practical persons who repudiate theory. They must 
either make a theory or plagiarize one. I admit that it is 
better for some to plagiarize. They could only make one, 
whereas they may plunder a score. 

I now pass to the theoretical man. It is not quite so easy 
to understand why he should want to keep himself apart from 
practice; and I believe it is only in comparatively recent 
times that he has had any such desire. Perhaps in olden 
times there was not the same facility of divorce, and many 
things lived grumblingly together which have since contrived 
to separate. But in this particular instance I am inclined to 
think that what God has joined should not be sundered. Let 
me try, however, to indicate the reasons which appear to 
weigh with some modern theorists for their separation between 
theory and practice. 

One reason is perhaps sufficiently obvious. It is natural 
in some cases to seek to turn the edge of the odium ethicum 
by professing to have no responsibility for the practical con- 
sequences of a doctrine. Certainly, the habit of judging 
men’s ethical theories by their supposed results is in general 
to be deprecated. Perhaps this habit has done more than 
anything else to repress free thought .in England; and it is 
refreshing when such a writer as Mr. Bradley* bids defiance 
to this method of prejudice, and boldly insists that he has 
nothing to do with practical consequences. But this, after 
all, can only be taken as a warning not to taste unripe fruit. 
A perfect theory must still in the end approve itself by its 
works: only we must have patience until we can see its 
works completely ; and perhaps it is in general best that the 
ethical theorist himself should not be thinking of conse- 
quences when he is working out his doctrines. So far as 
this argument goes, then, it does not point to any real divorce 





*« Appearance and Reality,” p. 450. On the other hand, I am afraid Mr. 
Bradley’s earlier work, “‘ Ethical Studies,” is not free from the defect against 
which he now protests, 
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of theory and practice, but only to a postponement of the day 
of judgment. 

A more weighty reason, and one that has influenced many 
writers, is derived from a view of the general nature of science. 
Science, it is said, aims simply at knowledge. The object of 
our knowledge is in no way affected by our knowledge of it. 
The moral life, like any other object of study, stands there 
before us. It is the business of the theorist neither to laugh 
nor to weep over it, but simply to understand it. He 
should study the moral life, as he studies circles and tri- 
angles, taking the object as he finds it, and not seeking in any 
way to modify it. Spinoza was perhaps the first writer who 
definitely insisted on this attitude; and his expression of it 
has probably had a great influence on subsequent thought. 
Yet it might not be a bad argumentum ad hominem to point 
out that this is not the way in which the science of Ethics 
has usually been studied,—if, indeed, it has ever been stud- 
ied quite in that way at all. That is a fact with regard to 
morals which those who are so fond of facts ought to con- 
sider. They ought to ask themselves why it is that morals 
have not lent themselves to this mode of study so readily as 
triangles and circles. In truth, Spinoza himself is his own 
best critic; for no sooner does he get well into his subject 
than he flies away into the region of ideals with a freer wing 
than almost any other of his compeers. If we want an in- 
stance of cold aloofness in the treatment of morals, it is 
rather to Aristotle than to Spinoza that we must turn; and 
perhaps those who recommend the matter-of-fact method of 
study have usually Aristotle in their minds. To Aristotle, 
then, let us go. 

What do we find in Aristotle? We find, in the first place, 
that there is no other writer who more distinctly emphasizes 
the fact that in Ethics we theorize with a view to practice. 
But it is not on this point that I wish at present to insist. In 
order to make my point clear, 1 must begin by drawing a dis- 
tinction. There are, I think, two ways of studying morals, 
which may be conveniently distinguished as moral science 
and moral philosophy respectively. The one sets itself to 
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study the facts of the moral life as it is actually lived among 
men, and the opinions that men have with regard to it.* It is 
a science of what is; or rather of what appears. Its watch- 
word is the Aristotelian doxet. Moral philosophy, on the other 
hand, is the science of what ought to be, or rather of what, 
in the deepest sense, eternally is. Now, both of these are to 
be found in Aristotle; but the former was perhaps the more 
characteristic of his habit of mind, and has thus come to be 
that by which he is better known. He was suspicious of the 
metaphysical flights of Plato, and liked always to fortify him- 
self with facts and with the opinions of the vulgar. It is 
thus that we get from him so many sketches of Greek virtues 
and so many indications of current conceptions, which Plato 
might have been apt rather to scorn or to chastise. Now, 
certainly these side-lights of the Aristotelian writings are 
among their most interesting features. They grow in interest, 
indeed, as the Aristotelian age recedes. Nevertheless, I ven- 
ture to describe this as the mortal part of Aristotle,—not 
absolutely the feet of clay in his work, but certainly not the 
head of gold. The truly immortal part of him is not his 
moral science, but his moral philosophy; it is to be found in 
those passages in which he analyzes the nature of happiness 
and virtue, passages which are not more Greek than English, 
in which he rises above the mere facts and opinions of his 
environment, and dwells in the atmosphere of the universal 
and the eternal. It is by such passages as these that Aris- 
totle has made his mark in the history of thought. Now, it 
may be said that even in these passages Aristotle does not 
preach, that even here he does not directly apply his doctrine 
to practice. And this is true enough. Yet the conceptions 
which he there unfolds are in their essence not less prophetic 
than Plato’s Idea of the Good itself; they define for us as 
genuine and as large an ideal, and one that breaks not less 
absolutely through the conventionalities of the ordinary moral 





* By far the best example of this that is known to me in modern times is Mr. 
G. Simmel’s fascinating ‘‘ Einleitung in die Moralwissenschaft,”’ of which the 
concluding volume has just been published. 
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life. If, then, Aristotle is to be claimed for the matter-of-fact 
view of Ethics, it can only be with large qualifications, 

But there is still another writer who is sometimes thought 
to support this view—one whose name carries an authority 
scarcely, if at all, less than that of Aristotle himself. I mean, 
of course, Hegel. Nothing, perhaps, has helped more to give 
countenance to the view that Ethics is concerned with par- 
ticular facts, like any other positive science, than the reiterated 
protests of Hegel against the setting up of any mere “ Sollen,” 
anything that is merely an ideal of what “ ought to be” as op- 
posed to what is. In his actual treatment of Ethics, also, we 
seem to find a certain conservatism, a tendency to be satisfied 
with things as they stand, which gives support to the same 
point of view. Now, there is some ground for thinking that 
Hegel was fallible like most other men; but certainly the fact 
that he gave his support to any idea is a strong prima facie 
argument for its truth. What, then, do we find in Hegel ? 
The protests against a mere “ Sol/en” cannot be denied; 
neither, on the whole, can the conservatism of his general 
attitude. Yet when we remember what grew out of Hegel’s 
philosophy—that it was the rock from which Feuerbach, and 
Lassalle, and Bakunin were hewn—we shall hesitate to re- 
gard it as pure conservatism. And when we reflect a little 
more deeply on the passages with regard to the “ So//en,” we 
shall see, I think, that there has been some misinterpretation 
of their meaning. What is it that Hegel is there protesting 
against? It is the notion of a mere Ideal in the air—an 
Ideal, as he says, that is not strong enough to make itself 
actual. Against this he urges, with reiterated emphasis, that 
the Rational is the Real, that the true Ideal is, in the end, 
that by which the Actual is determined. Hence the “ ought” 
is not a mere ought; it realizes itself in history ; we may see 
it without us as well as within us. On the other hand, what- 
ever we seem to see without us that is not ideal, is also not 
in any final sense actual: it carries its own condemnation in 
its heart. Now, all this may be true without in any way 
invalidating the position that Ethics is a science of the Ideal. 
It only means that it is a science of a true Ideal and not of a 
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false one. Every true Ideal has a certain actuality: in a sense 
it is more actual than what we commonly treat as real. It is 
so even with the ideals of the poet. “ The poet never dreams,” 
says Browning: 


“ We prose folk do: we miss the proper duct 
For thoughts on things unseen,”” 


So Hegel would insist that the moralist does not dream: he 
alone has hold of the true reality: for the wages of sin is 
death, but the gift of the Ideal everlasting life. Fiat justitra, 
ruat celum, The heavens shall wax old like a garment; they 
shall change, but righteousness remaineth. This is what 
Hegel means when he insists that the Ideal is strong enough 
to make itself real, and is not a mere dream opposed to the 
actual. He meant what Carlyle meant when he said that 
“The soul of the world is just.” If, in his antagonism to 
sentimentalism, he sometimes stated his doctrine in a more 
objectionable form; and if, in the actual working of it out, 
he sometimes leaned too much to the side of conservatism ; 
here also, even more emphatically than in the case of Aris- 
totle, I should say that these things represent only the mortal 
part of Hegel. In the essence of his doctrine he is a sup- 
porter of the Ideal not less strenuous than Green himself. 

None of these writers, then, I hold, really gives counte- 
nance to the matter-of-fact view of Ethics. And, indeed, if 
we consider the ground on which it rests, we shall find it to 
be a mere misconception. It rests on the analogy of the 
positive sciences. But Ethics, in the proper sense, is not one 
of the positive sciences. It is a part of philosophy. 

Now, the mere positive sciences may be said to study facts, 
and to seek simply knowledge as opposed to practice; but 
this is merely because the positive sciences are abstract. The 
positive sciences apply themselves to some small department 
of things; and they will go fatally astray if they venture to 
step beyond the limits of what is given tothem there.* They 








* It is interesting to note, however, that even the particular sciences some- 
times show a tendency to revolt against the idea that they are to be bound down 
to the mere observation of given facts. Thus, it is told of a certain astronomer 
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will also go fatally astray if they seek (if, for instance, the 
political economist seeks) to make a direct practical applica- 
tion of the scrappy pieces of knowledge to which they are 
confined. But in philosophy this abstract opposition between 
knowledge and practice does not exist. Philosophy is con- 
crete, and it appeals to the whole nature of man. It is not 
a pettifogging investigation about soap and ether, beetles and 
solar systems, and other such trifling concerns; but is occu- 
pied with the whole constitution and destiny of mankind, 
with their infinite hopes and ideals, as well as with their very 
finite achievements. I am convinced that the recent efforts 
to treat Ethics as a positive science are in the main a mere 
concession to the modern spirit. The particular sciences are 
rampant. Their devotees fancy that they are the people, and 
wisdom will die with them. And no doubt they are wise 
in their way. But it is a contemptible surrender on the 
part of ethical students to bow the knee before such pitiful 
abstractions. 

Such a surrender is almost tragic. But there is, I believe, 





that, on being congratulated by a lady on the pleasure of knowing all about the 
movements of the planets, he replied, “I know nothing about the movements of 
the planets. I only know how the planets ought to move, if there are any 
planets.” But thisis evidently a paradox. The ideal constructions of the mathe- 
matical astronomer are, in the last resort, of scientific interest only in so far as 
they approximate to the observed facts of the planetary system. The planetary 
system is the ultimate ideal to which his constructions must conform, not vice 
versa. Now, this would be the case with Ethics also, if Ethics were simply a 
positive science. Accordingly, we find that Mr. Simmel, who is perhaps the 
most consistent adherent of this point of view, maintains (“ Einleitung in die 
Moralwissenschaft,” Vol. II., pp. 281-85) that ethical ideals have no real validity. 
They are only methods of symdolizing the truths of the moral life. They are, in 
fact, very much on a par with the ideal constructions of the mathematical astrono- 
mer. But there is this unfortunate difference. The movements of the planets 
can be observed as a hard fact. They exist objectively as an ideal for the astron- 
omer to test his constructions by. The moral life, on the other hand, exists (as 
moral ) only in the form of more or less conscious efforts to realize those ideals 
which the ethical philosopher seeks to construct,—1#.¢., to bring to clear conscious- 
ness. If we deny the validity of these ideals, the moral life becomes a chaos. 
Mr. Simmel is well enough aware of this sceptical result of his position; and it 
is only his revolt against speculative philosophy that seems to prevent him from 
modifying his view of Ethics. 
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another objection in some men’s minds to the treatment of 
Ethics as a science of the Ideal, which borders rather on the 
comic side. It is thought that if Ethics is to have a practical 
bearing, it must be something like the voice of God on Sinai. 
It must be concerned with the laying down of the ten Com- 
mandments, and such things as that; and this would be rather 
low. Now, I confess I have not quite so lofty a disdain for 
the ten Commandments and kindred rules of life as some 
people have. When I find that a man habitually steals and 
lies and commits adultery, I begin to be suspicious of his 
morals. Still, I admit that Commandments have to be taken 
with a grain of salt, and that Ethics would not be good for 
much if it only laid down these. But why should this be 
supposed to be the work of Ethics? Can it not be practical 
without concerning itself with particular rules? When I 
say that Ethics is practical, I mean merely that it unfolds and 
analyzes for us the ideal principle of life—an ideal which is 
indeed forever real, both in the sense that it is the deepest 
actuality in the nature of man and that it is continually real- 
izing itself in the institutions and habits of social life; but 
which, though thus forever real, is also forever ideal. It is an 
“ought to be” that eternally is, an “is” that eternally ought 
to be. How this “ought” is to apply itself in the particular 
details of life, is largely a question for individual insight, 
guided by the long experiment of history. It is not the busi- 
ness of Ethics to lay down particular rules. But the Ideal 
which it brings to light is that to which all rules have refer- 
ence, and by which they all must be tried. It is by unfolding 
this final touchstone that Ethics is practical. This Ideal which 
it reveals to us, or which it brings to clear consciousness for 
us, is that which is alone categorical, alone absolutely authori- 
tative in human life. To it all commandments must bow; in 
it all commandments are absorbed. What is it? How is it 
to be defined? Howisittobe applied? These are the ques- 
tions to which Ethics must always devote itself. They are not 
questions of fact: they are questions of that ultimate reality 
by which facts are judged, in comparison with which all mere 
facts are but dreams and illusions. They are questions about 
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that which truly “is,” and which therefore ought to be; about 
that which truly “ ought to be,” and which therefore must be. 

This is all that I wish to insist on. In insisting on it, on 
this occasion, I have aimed sometimes rather at an emphasis 
that may provoke discussion than at an elaborate exactness 
of expression. I have consequently made some points more 
paradoxical than they need be; but I trust the general mean- 
ing may be sufficiently clear. 

I may sum up the general point of view which I have sought 
to emphasize in the following brief statements: (1) It is no 
doubt true that Ethics ought not to be regarded as the Art of 
Conduct. In any complete sense there is no suchart. Casu- 
istry is impossible, except within very narrow limits; and 
such efforts as those of Mr. Spencer to systematize the par- 
ticular rules of practical life are capable of only a very mod- 
erate degree of success. In any case, it certainly seems de- 
sirable to separate the application of science to the actual 
guidance of life from the pure science itself. (2) The Science 
of Ethics, as distinguished from the Art of Conduct, may be 
treated in two ways,—as a pure science or as a branch of 
philosophy. The former is simply positive and has no direct * 
practical bearing. The latter may be described as normative, 
and seeks to define for us the ideals which the Art of Conduct 
must endeavor to apply; just as Logic ¢ defines the ideals of 
thought, which are applied in scientific research and in the 
ordinary business of life. The latter kind of Ethics is what is 
known as “ Moral Philosophy ;” and it still seems to be the 
more interesting. and important kind of Ethics, even if we 
admit (as on the whole we must) that the more purely scien- 





* Indirectly, of course, this science, like all sciences, may be used to throw 
light on practical conduct. 

¢ In a sense, a// philosophy may be said to be normative. Thus, even Mr. 
Bradley, in his book on “ Appearance and Reality,” condemns ordinary experi- 
ence because it does not conform to the law of self-consistency, which he takes 
as his supreme metaphysical principle. The peculiarity of Ethics, as contrasted 
with Metaphysics, is that what it condemns with reference to its supreme Norm 
is capable of being brought into conformity with that Norm. Its Norm thus be- 
comes practical; whereas the metaphysical Norm merely enables us to say that 
whatever does not conform to it is unreal. 
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tific study of the facts of the moral life has also its own place 
and value. 

In conclusion, I wish to return to the point from which I 
started, and apply the view of Ethics which has been stated 
to the work of Ethical Societies. If the relation between 
theory and practice is so close as I have sought to maintain, 
it is needless to inquire too strictly whether an Ethical Society 
should be specially theoretical or specially practical. No 
doubt the two sides can be distinguished; and, in a world in 
which division of labor makes labor more effective, it may 
sometimes be desirable that one society should devote itself 
more particularly to the one side, and another more particu- 
larly to the other. But it appears to me that the two sides 
can never be entirely separate. A merely theoretical society, 
calling itself ethical, would probably end in hair-splitting and 
self-conceit; a merely practical one, in priggishness and fuss. 
The counsel of perfection is “Give us both!” To the the- 
orists one might say, “Bring forth fruit, and think not to 
say, We are Hegel’s seed.” To the practical man one might 
say, “Justify the faith that is in you.” 

J. S. MACKENZIE. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


THE SOCIAL MINISTRY OF WEALTH. 


Ir is the aim of this paper to show that the conquest over 
nature which has been going on for the past hundred years 
as manifested in the mechanical devices by which the efficiency 
of labor is marvellously increased, has placed before the 
present possibilities of which the past had not the slightest 
conception, and that it lies within the choice of this genera- 
tion to say whether or not those possibilities shall be realized. 
That which makes the present full of hope and promise is 
the abundance of wealth at its disposal, or, more properly 
speaking, the efficiency attained by the agencies of production. 
The secret of wealth is that nature serves gratuitously the 
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industrial purposes of men. Yet nature is heedless of moral | 


aims. She serves with equal readiness the ignoble passions 
and the noble aspirations. It lies wholly with the common 
people to say whether this marvellous industrial organization, 
which is the peculiar possession of the nineteenth century, 
shall be made the means of creating a soul-satisfying civiliza- 
tion, or be dissipated in enervating ostentation or aimless dis- 
play. The future depends upon the choice which is made in 
this regard. A crisis, whether in the life of an individual, a 
nation, or a civilization, is usually a very quiet affair. Men 
and women come and go unmindful that the critical years of 
the world’s history may be bound up in the routine of their 
daily conduct. It is to impress this fact, and to suggest the 
proper bearing of the common people towards this critical 
period in the development of civilization, that attention is 
called to a consideration of the social ministry of wealth. 

Not only does our subject find nobility in that it touches 
in this manner the possibilities of the future, it gains dignity 
also from the relation which it bears to the past. It is the 
fashion to say that the nineteenth century is given over to 
material aims, that poetry does not flourish where money 
abounds, and that ideals are crushed beneath the ponderous 
wheels of machinery. But such sentiments cannot be enter- 
tained by one who perceives that the thread of continuity 
running through all history is the effort on the part of men 
to attain freedom, and that industrial development is a neces- 
sary step towards that end. The truth is, the material civili- 
zation of our day is the means by which the prophecy of the 
past centuries will, if ever, be fulfilled. It is the third step in 
the attainment of liberty ; and the appreciation of this is suffi- 
ciently important to warrant brief reference to the first and 
second steps in the development of human freedom. 

There is no civilization of which we have record in which 
man stood lower in his own estimation than in the Egyptian. 
He was in this civilization the slave of his surroundings, and 
the tyranny which nature exercised over him was intrenched 
in the superstitious beliefs of the Egyptian people. It wasa 
self-imposed slavery of the mind, a slavery which had no justi- 
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fication except ignorance of the character and origin of natural 
forces. The emancipation from this slavery came with the 
cosmogony of Moses, which asserted that God created nature, 
and that man, the highest fruit of creative power, was to con- 
trol nature. The old Hebrew religion in its essence is a 
declaration by man of his supremacy over the natural world 
about him, and in its logical development came to be an as- 
sumption by him of his full and complete responsibility, so 
far as the affairs of this life are concerned, for what shall befall 
him. It is this principle which has given character to suc- 
ceeding centuries. It is the vitality of this principle which 
has gained for Christian people the custodianship of the 
world’s progressive civilization ; and it is important to observe, 
since it gives a clearer notion of our own times by connecting 
this century with the centuries that are gone, that it is this prin- 
ciple of action, this determination of man to make every con- 
dition and every force minister to his own development, which 
gives unity to our history. A careful study will show that 
the emancipation of the mind of man from the superstitious 
regard of natural forces is the first step in the attainment of 
liberty for the human race. 

When, in the thirteenth century, the English serf took ad- 
vantage of the shifting of customs to assert the right of his 
own personality, he gained what has proved to be the second 
step in the attainment of liberty, or, as I prefer to state it, in 
the creation of those conditions which enable man to realize 
the promise of his birth. The significance of the liberation of 
the serf lay in the new point of view which it gained. All 
the great civilizations of the world up to this time had been 
based on some phase of formal slavery; that is to say, all 
recognized a social structure which prescribed the routine of 
daily conduct for all classes of society. Not even in the 
dreams of philosophers and prophets was the idea fore- 
shadowed that a condition of universal liberty is essential to 
greatness, whether of the individual or the nation. Plato 
based his Republic on slavery, and it was the generally 
accepted sentiment of Greek philosophy that the misery of 
millions was justified by the creation of one great man. Now, 
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I say that the movement of the Middle Ages in Europe, a 
movement most perfectly seen in the liberation of the serfs in 
England, is significant because it changed the point of view. 
It created a new philosophy of life. It brought the convic- 
tion that laws, beliefs, rights, duties, indeed everything which 
makes up what is termed the social structure, do not hold 
rightful sway over the destinies of man, but that they are 
instruments to be used by man to command his own destiny. 
It was, indeed, a deliverance for man to gain so noble a con- 
ception of his own dignity as to regard social institutions as 
self-imposed restraints for the attainment of his ends. The 
Reformation which gained religious liberty, and the political 
revolution which resulted in the establishment of popular gov- 
ernment, are but incidents in the emancipation of the mind of 
man from the slavery of superstitious regard for established 
institutions. I think I do not place too high an estimate on 
the thirteenth, the fourteenth, the fifteenth, the sixteenth, the 
seventeenth, and the first half of the eighteenth century, 
when I say that the conception which they have bequeathed 
as a permanent possession to the race will prove to be as far 
reaching in its results as the Mosaic idea respecting the crea- 
tion of the world. They both declare that a condition of 
freedom is the birthright of man. 

It was at this juncture in the world’s history that those 
events which mark the nineteenth century as different from 
any previous age made their appearance. How the matter 
will be presented by the historian of the future, we, of course, 
cannot say; but one fact may be stated with a fair degree of 
assurance. At the close of the seventeenth century the great 
mass of mankind were still in slavery,—at least, they were not 
in a condition to realize the ideals of living. It is true, man 
had asserted his worthiness against the intimidations of nature 
and his right of personality against the restraints of social 
structure ; but his mind was still a serf to the vulgar neces- 
sities of physical existence. Leisure to think, time to enjoy, 
opportunity to grow,—these are the marks of liberty. But 
the great body of people retired each night in the dulness and 
apathy which comes only with exhaustive labor. What could 
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this universal right of the individual to develop his own per- 
sonality avail, though expressed in the cogent language of 
the eighteenth century philosophy, while nature bestowed her 
gifts with so niggardly a hand that life was exhausted in 
the struggle to live? It was essential, for it lay in the logical 
unfolding of history, that man should be freed from the burden 
of toil. 

This deliverance, or at least the dawn of this deliverance, 
came with the era of invention and the century of great indus- 
tries and corporate organizations. From the beginning of in- 
dustrial life down to the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
the genius of invention had lain dormant. Men were content 
to rely on muscular forces to perform the drudgery of life. 
Tools, it is true, were in common use, but machinery lay out- 
side the range of ordinary thinking. It was, I believe, the late 
Dr. Adolf Held, of Bonn University (whose life, unfortunately 
for the science of economy, was cut short in the vigor of man- 
hood), who first brought clearly into view the difference be- 
tween a civilization based on tools and one based on machinery. 
The former, which relies on the physical powers of man, is 
limited in its attainment to the general fund of nervous en- 
durance; the latter, which relies on the intelligence of man, 
knows no limit except the possible limit of natural forces. 
Permit me to dwell for a moment on this thought, for, 
unless you appreciate the poetry and prophecy which lie in 
machinery, you will fail to grasp the social and historical 
meaning of wealth which is the product of machinery. Re- 
garded in its bearing on the great problem of civilization, 
machinery means the deliverance of man from the necessity 
of arduous toil in order to attain the means of satisfying a 
rational existence, and it works this deliverance by bringing 
under man’s direction the boundless forces of nature. It was 
Moses who made man the peer of nature and gave him the 
right to dominion over it; it was reserved to the inventors of 
our own time to enable man to enter into that dominion and 
to reduce nature to servitude. 

Many writers have endeavored to measure the efficiency of 
machinery as compared with an industrial society based on 
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tools, and some of them have done so with a fair degree of 
success. This, however, has no very direct bearing on our 
argument. It is the fact of the difference between the two 
forms of industry, rather than the measure of that difference, 
which is of importance. The industrial revolution begun in 
1760 may not be accomplished as far as results are concerned, 
but so far as it pertains to the attitude of mind it is an accom- 
plished fact. The new point of view which it has gained is 
that nature has been taken into the service of man, and, there- 
fore, that man may be relieved from the necessity of arduous 
and excessive toil. If it be urged that at present machinery 
is not adequate to produce the means of satisfying the needs 
of a high conception of life for all men, I may, perhaps, admit 
the statement. It has, however, nothing to do with my argu- 
ment. For there is not the slightest indication that the 
genius of invention is exhausted, and it is quite conceivable 
that more effective methods than those now practised may be 
discovered by which to coerce from nature more fruitful 
service. Such is the ethical mission of science. 

For the sake of argument, or rather as a means of dis- 
covering our personal obligations in the presence of the 
opulence which modern industrial methods are placing at our 
disposal, let it be assumed that the inventor has geared the 
rays of the sun to the shaft of industry so that power is as 
free as light. It still remains an open question whether or 
not this conquest over nature will gain for man the freedom 
for which his soul longs. Judging from the use that has been 
made of wealth on the threshold of this era of opulence, it 
seems doubtful if the passions and petty ambitions of men will 
permit wealth to fulfil the mission to which it is called by the 
logic of history. And this brings me to the kernel of what I 
have to say. The character of civilization built on machinery 
will be determined not by machinery, but by the purpose of 
the men and women who compose society. We have not yet 
proceeded far enough in the era of opulence to permit it to 
assume a determined and final character. The material of 
our social structure is yet plastic and may be moulded to fit 
our desires. It occurs seldom in the history of the world that 
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the simple wishing of simple men and women will act as a 
force in giving direction to a civilization, but such is now the 
case. Commonly the work of destruction must go before 
that of construction. At present, however, there is placed in 
our hands unused material with which to build. What is our 
plan of architecture? What is our ideal of living? It is for 
us to say what we desire, and our desires will be accom- 
plished. 

Since the revolution which has gained and is gaining for 
the world these marvellous opportunities is an industrial revo- 
lution, it is natural to regard the question just presented from 
the industrial point of view. Of one fact we may be certain: 
the ministry of wealth must not be a partial but a universal 
ministry. It was Duchatel who said, “ Were the benefits of 
civilization partial and not universal, it would be only a bitter 
mockery and a cruel injustice.” This is true, but in the present 
instance it is not the whole truth. If labor-saving machinery 
be used so as to provide absolute leisure for the few rather 
than to save labor for the many, the overthrow of our civili- 
zation will be the inevitable result. In this I speak as an 
economist and after a critical analysis of the causes and 
tendencies of commercial crises and commercial depressions. 


Unless the opulence which comes with the gratuitous service | 


of nature results in the lightening of toil and in raising the 
standard of living for the mass of mankind, the ability to pro- 
duce wealth which comes with machinery will be destroyed, 
because the inducement to produce wealth will be paralyzed. 
The approximate ideal, therefore, in considering the true 
ministry of wealth, must be an industrial ideal. It must hold 
in mind the development of that class called the workers. 
Never before has the organic character of society been so 
clearly manifested. We who are well-to-do cannot be indif- 
ferent to the interests of those who are less fortunate, were we 
so inclined. The great body of workers must be ministered 
to by wealth in order that we ourselves may enjoy the min- 
istry. Die Lohnfrage ist eine Culturfrage. This explains why 
social and industrial questions claim at present so large a 
share of thought; for, whatever the ideal of civilization enter- 
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tained, it must be realized through a proper adjustment of 
industrial relations. 

I know of but one man who has ever formulated in clear 
language the ethical ideal of an industrial civilization. In an 
essay entitled “ Art and Socialism,” written to show that true 
Art will never again make her appearance until what he pleases 
to call “socialism” shall be established, William Morris lays 
down the following somewhat startling proposition,—startling 
when regarded in the light of what the.life of the laboring 
class has been in the past. “In the truly organized society,” 
he says, “ labor must be pleasant, and nothing should be made 
by man’s labor which is not worth making.” Consider for 
a moment what a stupendous idea is bound up in this simple 
phrase. Compare the view which it entertains of work with 
the view which has prevailed throughout the centuries. It is 
not, you will observe, that man is to be freed from labor, but 
from the burden of labor, and this is to be accomplished by 
rendering labor pleasant and worthy. 

At this point I fancy I hear some incredulous objector 
expressing himself in language like the following. This is 
indeed a poet’s dream. Why cannot men who deal with 
problems be practical and conform their views to the facts of 
life? Work is necessarily bound up with pain. There are many 
sorts of work that are disagreeable in themselves. In all ages 
labor has been held a curse. The earliest recorded law of 
political economy is, “In the sweat of thy brow shait thou 
eat bread.” There is no possible industrial arrangement that 
can set aside this law; there is no conceivable adjustment that 
can make work pleasant. Work and pain are synonymous 
terms, etc., etc., etc. 

Such a view respecting labor appears to me to be wholly 
untrue, or, perhaps better expressed, it finds no reasonable 
defence in the nature of the case. It is the last of the great 
superstitions which have enthralled the mind of man, and 
when its chain is broken, and men have adjusted themselves 
to the new idea, they will become free indeed. Let us con- 
sider for a moment whether work and pain are necessarily 
bound together. Our argument need not here be arrested 
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with a consideration of past industrial relations, for we are 
talking of the present and of the future. There may have 
been some excuse in the past for joining labor and pain as 
companions in thought. But in this century, when the in- 
animate forces of nature are working gratuitously under man’s 
control, there is no excuse for longer holding to such an 


error. 

Whence came this conception of labor? It was born from 
the union of a false premise respecting man on the one hand, 
and a false principle of applying labor on the other. The 
false premise is that men are naturally unequal; the false 
principle is that labor is extended to cover all the fresh waking 
hours of a man’s life. The political philosophy of the eigh- 
teenth century, which gathered into itself the social develop- 
ment of five hundred years, dispelled the first; the inventions 
of the nineteenth century show that it is dulness on our part 
to hold longer to the second. It is because, under existing 
industrial relations, labor is continued until the last hours of 
the day are actually painful through weariness of the brain 
and arm that men see in labor only pain and degradation. 
Men come to think of all work as they think of the last two 
or three hours of the day. This is natural. A man rises 
in the morning refreshed by healthful sleep. His impulse 
is to do, to act. He has a store of vigor to be set free, 
and he goes to his accustomed work with pleasure, not re- 
luctantly. During the first four hours he works, not knowing 
that his will is controlling his muscle. Exercise itself is a 
pleasure. The four hours following are for him, perhaps, a 
matter of indifference. His superabundant energy may have 
been exhausted, but he is not yet weary. For every hour 
that follows his weariness becomes more and more intense, 
until at length it is only by conscious effort that his will 
is able to drag his weary muscles through their appointed 
task. Ask him when he trudges homeward if his day has 
been a pleasant one. “ No,” he will reply; “it has been dull, 
monotonous, painful. Life is not worth living.” He forgets 
the first hours of the day, and remembers only the last. He 


asserts of all hours of the day, and all days of the year, and 
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all the years of his life, the experience of the twelfth hour of 
each day. Does he err in judgment? Is he wrong? No; 
but we are wrong in accepting his testimony, which is that 
his labor is to him painful, as proof that all labor is neces- 
sarily painful. When labor-saving machinery results in saving 
labor, our idea of labor will be radically changed. It will 
cease to be considered pain, for the truth will then appear 
that it is excess of labor which is painful. Wealth will not 
perform its true ministry until it is so distributed that the 
necessity of excessive toil shall disappear. Then, and not 
till then, will the thought that labor and pain are bound 
together in the constitution of things be remembered among 
the superstitions of the past. Then, and not till then, will 
man have entered into the possession of that liberty which is 
his by nature of his manhood and rendered possible by the 
service of inventions. 

The chief difficulties in discussing questions of such grand 
proportions as the one now claiming our attention is that they 
quickly pass beyond what we are accustomed to regard as 
the range of our own personal influence, and we, consequently, 
cease to feel any very direct responsibility for what the out- 
come may be. Or, should it happen that our temperament 
be of that peculiarly serious cast which renders it imperative 
for its unfortunate owner to carry the destinies of the world 
on his puny shoulders, the chances are that, as a result of 
contemplating the great possibilities of our civilization and 
the dangers by which it is beset, we shall fall into line with 
that most disagreeable of all social humbugs—the profes- 
sional reformer. Now, I should regard it as a misfortune if 
my emphasis of the wonderful possibilities of the present lead 
to either of these results, and in order to guard against such 
a perversion of reason, and at the same time to render our 
theme practical in its bearings, it may be well, passing over 
the many difficult and technical problems which beset econo- 
mists and statesmen, to consider the lesson which this theme 
has for the simple, cheerful, pure-minded, ordinary folk. For 
if the common people can be brought to think rightly 
respecting the ministry of wealth, the intricate social and 
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industrial problems will be put quickly into the process of 
self-solution. 

As a starting-point in this personal unfolding of our theme, 
let us turn to the words of the poet already quoted. He 
does not, be it remembered, content himself with saying 
that labor should be pleasant in the doing, but adds that 
nothing should be made by man’s work which is not worth 
the making, or which must be made by labor degrading to 
the worker. Consider for a moment this claim by putting it 
to yourselves. Should work not be worth the doing? Can 
men enjoy work which is not worth the doing? Can one 
expect the growth of a noble character, which without doubt 
is the ultimate end of the ministry of wealth, when all the 
working-hours of the week are given to labor which has no 
rational purpose? The dignity of man may be preached from 
all the pulpits of the land, but mankind can never be brought 
to appreciate the essential worthiness of life until all have 
work that is worth the doing, and so manifestly worth the 
doing that its worthiness may be seen of all. 

It may not be easy, imbued as we are with that monstrous 
idea that the social function of the rich is to eat cake that the 
poor may find bread, to distinguish between what is worthy 
and what is unworthy. In general, I should say that work 
alone is worthy which serves some useful purpose or satisfies 
some instinct of beauty; and that work is unworthy which 
ministers to vanity or ostentation, or which feeds personal 
ambition. If, now, it be true that men may be made worthy 
by doing worthy things, it is the consumer who stands at the 
source of influence, and who, by the character of his pur- 
chases, determines the character of the industrial organization. 
It is, therefore, in their capacity as consumers that the com- 
mon people enter into their dominion of power. For, con- 
sider how easy it is to exert a positive influence on the future 
destiny of the race. All one has to do is to cultivate his own 
tastes so as to desire those things which are worthy because 
they are beautiful and useful. The soul grows to be like that 
upon which it feeds, and by demanding beauty and nobility 
for itself becomes beautiful and nobie. But this is not all. 
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Forces are in this manner set in motion which cause others 
to work upon those things that minister to beauty and no- 
bility, and they, in turn, through the influence of personal 
contact with the idea embodied in the things upon which they 
work, grow into a character like that which the purchaser set 
as a model for his own striving. 

Profound ideas are frequently ignored because they are so 
simple ; and it may be this is the fate of the thought I am now 
endeavoring to present. To enforce this thought by illus- 
tration brings us at once into the realm of homely things. 
When you purchase a gown, do not purchase shoddy, for in 
so doing you perpetuate the character of shoddy among the 
workers. When you furnish a house, do not contract with a 
decorator who is less artistic than yourself, but insist that he 
come to an appreciation of your finer sense of harmony as 
regards color and light. Should you desire furniture, do not 
permit the salesman to influence your purchase unless you 
are quite sure he is a man of taste, but, having studied the 
lines and curves which have proved restful to your mothers, 
your grandmothers, and your great-grandmothers, demand 
such lines and curves in what you buy. 

In short, in all you purchase, remember this, that if you 
demand worthy things, the men who make them will grow 
into worthy lives, but if you demand what is unworthy, they 
will be condemned to wearisome labor in order to gain the 
means of continuing a life that has no worthy end. Work, 
then, must be made worthy for the sake of the worker. This 
is one of the great lessons which a consideration of the true 
ministry of wealth teaches. 

There is, however, another lesson equally simple and 
equally profound. Let us remind ourselves that the mastery 
which man has achieved over nature cannot result in a soul- 
satisfying civilization unless the opportunities which it creates 
are enjoyed with some fair degree of equality by all members 
of society. If this be true, it is essential that opportunity to 
work under favorable conditions should be kept open for all 
men. It is this thought which lies at the basis of much of 
the criticism of present society, and which serves as the chief 
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complaint of socialists. The instruments of production, they 
say, are for the purpose of securing the means of satisfying 
developed wants. This, and this only, is the service of wealth ; 
and when, by virtue of ownership over the instruments of 
production, the industrial organization is made subservient 
to ambition, it is perverted to an end for which there is no 
rational justification. It is not right, assert these critics,¢hat 
a few men should lie in the path of progress and, like sponges, 
absorb to themselves all the increments of developing in- 
dustry. All who have studied socialistic schemes or read 
socialistic dreams will remember how they provide that, after 
a man has toiled for a certain number of years, the duties 
which he performs are made lighter, until finally, in the evening 
of life, he is freed from all but optional work. I am confident 
this idea of a social organization has greater merit than the 
one realized in our present society, according to which a man 
works the harder the older he grows, until he comes to be 
simply a working machine; and, as an advocate of the philos- 
ophy of individualism against socialism, I am forced to ask if 
there is no way by which this socialistic idea of leisure with 
declining years may be realized under the present legal struct- 
ure of society. It is no reply to say that men are now at 
liberty to give up work when they have accumulated sufficient 
for the means of living, for the habit contracted during for- 
mative years of life is so strong it cannot be broken. It is in 
the spirit of the age to overwork. 

As the matter appears to me, there is a way by which this 
ideal may be realized, and, as in the case of worthy work, the 
influence upon which reliance must be placed is in the keeping 
of the common people. What the world needs at the present 
time more than anything else is the development of the 
amenities and courtesies of life. It is the gospel of beauty 
rather ‘han the gospel of duty which fits the requirements of 
our times. If life could be made pleasant, so that business 
would be an adjunct to living rather than, as in so many 
cases, living an adjunct to business, the industrial phase of 
social activity might be confined to its proper place, and wealth 
become the means of attaining a better civilization. At present, 
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men do not work simply to satisfy the requirements of highly 
developed wants, but to gain and maintain a place of authority 
in business society. It is not wealth for which men strive, 
but riches; it is not the desire to satisfy normal wants that . 
serves as the motive to industry, but the ambition to be 
accounted wealthy. It is this which explains why our mar- 
vellous industrial organization has been prostituted to personal 
ambition rather than to the more rapid elevation of the stand- 
ard of rational living. 

There is but one way by which all this can be changed, and 
that is by making the desire of a pleasant life supplant the 
passion of accumulation. When the claims of domestic hap- 
piness are so strong, or the charms of social intercourse so 
fascinating, that they take precedence as motives of conduct 
over the desire of accumulation, industrial society will take 
upon itself a new character. Men will no longer continue to 
accumulate beyond the requirements of rational living, but, 
having provided for themselves, will step aside and give 
opportunity to others. This they will do, not from any sense 
of moral duty, but because they desire to reap the rewards of 
their labor in the pleasure of living. And so I assert again, 
it is the gospel of beauty and not of duty which the world 
needs at present. 

It is, of course, impossible, from what has been said, to 
appreciate in all its bearings so profound a subject as the 
social ministry of wealth ; but it is believed a few thoughts of 
the humbler sort have been brought into prominence. In 
the first place, we are enabled by the foregoing analysis to 
appreciate the true dignity of a business career. It is the 
inventors, and the men who have a talent for industrial com- 
bination, who have laden these times with such marvellous 
possibilities. It is for us to understand this, and to live 
such lives that these possibilities may be realized. It is 
these same men, also, who have created the industrial con- 
ditions in which labor may be severed from pain and man- 
kind freed from the drudgery of toil. It is for us to infuse 
such a spirit into living that the accretion of power brought 
with machinery can be the heritage of all men. For we must 
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not forget that the development of a civilization with a high 
idea of living is the true ministry of wealth. 

More practical in its bearing is the thought that, so in- 
terlaced are the industrial relations of modern times, one’s 
character can diffuse itself through one’s purchases, and, by 
directing labor to this or that channel of activity, elevate or 
degrade the character of the laboring population. 

But profounder than all else is the last consideration to 
which our analysis leads. A new form of slavery seems 
to be born of modern industry,—the slavery of the business 
man to the fascination of his business. The evil results of 
this are manifold. Not only is it misery for the man when at 
last the competition of younger men drives him from the 
street where his life has been spent, but so long as business 
ambition is stronger than any other motive in life, the com- 
mercial forces which should distribute wealth and render the 
benefits of machinery general and equal in the community, 
cannot work in a normal manner. It is the most serious 
criticism which one can make on American civilization, that 
business men cannot retire from business because they have 
nothing to retire to: they have no interests but business 
interests, and no passion but the passion of accumulation. 
Wealth cannot serve as the basis of a soul-satisfying civiliza- 
tion so long as this remains true, and this will remain true 
until young men and young women are given a taste of the 
highest pleasures while their characters are yet in a plastic 
condition. A man of fortune, who desires to exert an en- 
during influence on his times, can do so by making ample 
provision for presenting the highest grade of music, drama, 
and art to the student at any of our great centres of learning. 

In the town of Ann Arbor, to use a specific illustration, 
there gather each year between thirty-three and thirty-four 
hundred young men and women in pursuit of an education, 
They come from every State in the Union, but for the most 
part from the Middle and Western States. They are fired 
with an ambition to succeed in business or in the professions, 
but they have slight appreciation of the amenities, cour- 
tesies, and social pleasures of life. Many of these young 
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men will succeed during the next generation in making their 
fortunes, but, having made their fortunes, will not know how 
to occupy their time, except in continuous accumulation. 
Now, let it be assumed that opportunity be given them during 
their academic and university career of listening each week to 
the highest order of music, or of seeing from time to time the 
best that art can afford. Is it not certain that an avenue of 
enjoyment would be opened to them which would change 
the current of their lives? Is it not also certain that they 
would carry this acquired appreciation of what is truly beau- 
tiful to their homes, and so introduce into the western part of 
the United States a spirit which would ultimately change the 
character of the American people? I can conceive of no 
greater opportunity offered a wealthy man to direct the 
growth of American civilization than the one suggested 
above. It is by some such means, at least, that the wonderful 
facilities for the production of wealth which characterize the 
nineteenth century may be wrested from the service of de- 
grading ambition and made to perform the social function to 
which the logic of history declares it is called. 
Henry C. ADAMs. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 





STATE CREATION OF OLD AGE DISTRESS IN 
ENGLAND: AN ASPECT OF OLD AGE PEN- 


SIONS. 


The Question at Issue—The main question at issue is not 
one of ways and means, of the amount of taxation which 
would be necessitated, and of the method of administration 
required, should a State Endowment of Old Age be created 
in England. That question of taxation no doubt exists, but 
it is, after all, of minor importance, because it is in essence 
merely a question of readjustment. The burden is already 
borne by the community. Old age is, however inefficiently 
and unsatisfactorily, endowed at present. The old are main- 
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tained without being compelled to do work; for the some- 
what sufficient reason that they are unable to do any. 

It is the establishing of an endowment which may be 
accepted as a right, which conveys no implication of humili- 
ation and insult, that is in question. There are, and there 
have been, such endowments in the history of old age. 

There were old age pensions in England, accepted with- 
out dishonor, in the time of Edward I. There are old age 
pensions of a like kind in Russia, existing from time im- 
memorial. 

In other words, where, among the European races, the 
unity of the family persists, and the group, of which the 
family is a part, retains its hold of the land, the old age pen- 
sion, the widow pension, the orphan pension, are in vigor. 
If for no other reason, they would exist as the result of the 
ordinary rules which forbid murder. 

The present problem in England arises from the dissolu- 
tion of the family, and the separation of the family from ac- 
cess to the land. It is specially acute in England because 
both processes have gone to further extremes than in other 
European countries. 

It is from this point of view I propose to consider the 
question of Old Age Pensions. The Royal Commission re- 
cently appointed marks the growth of public opinion on the 
subject, and will no doubt consider the form of appropriate 
legislation. Many writers, such as Mr. Charles Booth, have 
ably considered the question in its economic bearings. Others 
have treated of the manner in which, in Denmark, Germany, 
and elsewhere, efforts have been made to solve the problem. 
The historic aspect of the question is worth consideration. 

The Action of the State in the Creation of Old Age Distress.— 
Many of the causes of old age distress in England are modern. 
All are the outcome of the disintegration of the family and 
its separation from the land. 

It is obvious that in that process of disintegration and sepa- 
ration it is the helpless members of the group who must inevi- 
tably encounter the stress of suffering. 

I maintain that the redress of the resulting evils is a duty 
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binding on the state—a duty of historic justice, as well as of 
present expediency. 

In the interest of the king, the lord, and the trader, the 
state has shattered the family as an economic entity. In the 
interest of the king, the lord, and the trader, the state has 
separated the group from the land. In so far as the action 
of the state contributed to the freeing of the individual, it was 
of the highest utility—the evil has been only of excess. In 
so far as the action of the state separated the group from the 
land, it was in the main harmful, although temporary benefits 
served to conceal its ultimate tendency. But, right or wrong, 
the action throughout has been that of the state, and the 
state should redress. The community has broken down the 
natural supports of the weaker members of the minor groups, 
and it should replace them. 

What may be described as the Action of the State-—I do not 
purpose to maintain that the community of England of to-day 
is responsible for nothing in the past deeds which it sanctioned 
but those arising from the action of the legislative and judicial 
organs of the state. Nor am I to be understood to say that 
of everything, or even of every law, to be found in English 
history, these organs are the originators. It is therefore 
merely to keep on undisputed ground that I purpose to invite 
attention only to the laws of England emanating from the 
legislature and the tribunals. No one will deny that for this 
action in the past the present state is responsible. 

Now, what has been the action of the state, so defined, in its 
bearing on the problem of destitute old age? It may be sum- 
marized in the statement, that the state has broken up the land- 
holding group which enclosed the family, and has broken up 
the family as an economic unit. 

The objects of the state—of the organized community or 
of its ruling classes—have been various ; but the chief results 
have been the freeing from responsibility of the stronger 
members of the scattered groups, and the helplessness of the 
weaker members,—the old, the women, the children. 

The State and the Family —The evolution of modern English 
law separate from that of Normandy begins with the thir- 
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teenth century. Taking this period as our starting-point, we 
find that the family then existed in England with exceedingly 
strict rights of succession and maintenance binding its mem- 
bers. These duties rested in much on the Canon Law, not less 
rigorous in this respect than the French Code; that is to say, 
the conceptions of mutual duty. 

Now, it would lead me too far afield to endeavor here to 
trace successive modifications of these ideas. What was 
directly changed by the state was not the ideas, but the power 
to carry them into effect. 

In the thirteenth century, in England, the rights of the family 
over the property of the individual, and his duty to provide 
for the helpless members of his immediate kindred, were inde- 
feasible by law. In the nineteenth century these rights have 
disappeared. How has that transformation been effected ? 

1. Abrogation of Family Rights: Primogeniture. 

In the twelfth century, as Glanville shows us, nearly all the 
land of England was distributable on the death of the holder 
equally among his sons. In the thirteenth century we find 
from Bracton that the itinerant judges of the king have prac- 
tically trampled out this custom, and have introduced, as ap- 
plicable to ordinary tenures, the law of primogeniture. This 
latter “insolent privilege” applied originally only to military 
tenures dating from William the Norman. It was unknown to 
the Anglo-Saxons ; and the custom of Kent now exists as a 
survival of freer times, and a living protest against the rob- 
bery of the younger members of the family. The pernicious 
influence of primogeniture, a true heritage of medizeval bar- 
barism, and a constant example of triumphant injustice, per- 
sists in full vigor at this moment. 

2. Abrogation of Family Rights: Disposition of Property 
during Life. 

In tracing the growth of the power of the holder to deal 
with property of which he was the titular owner, legal his- 
torians usually confine their attention to pointing out the 
increasing liberty of the individual, and alleged incidental 
advantages to trade. They leave out of sight the most 
important result,—the extinction of the rights of his depend- 
ents in his own family. 
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The settled policy of the king and his judges, and after- 
wards of the Parliament, was for centuries to enable the indi- 
vidual to dispose of his property, and so destroy the rights of 
his family. Goods were of minor importance at first, so the 
ordinary law of the market was applicable to them without 
any serious inroad on family rights. But the right to dispose 
of land was practically introduced for the bulk of land-holders 
by an ordinance of Edward I., called the statute “‘ Quia Emp- 
tores,” issued at the end of the thirteenth century. This 
policy was continued by the statutes Merchant and Staple in 
the following century, allowing the pledging of lands: the 
origin in England of a vast system of loans on mortgage. The 
culmination was reached by a statute of Elizabeth, two cen- 
turies later, actually allowing an individual to sell lands which 
he had already settled in discharge of family claims—when- 
ever the settlement is made after marriage. This complete 
defiance of all ideas of distributive justice was in force when 
this paper was written, and has only been abrogated in the 
year 1893. 

3. Abrogation of Family Rights: Disposition of Property 
by Will. 

The history of the Law of Wills in England is a similar 
record of the destruction of the rights of the family. No 
doubt the law of primogeniture and the barbarous rule as to 
illegitimacy gave license of testation some appearance of use- 
fulness; as testation enabled the holder to distribute his land 
more equitably than the law. A like cause, indeed, produced 
in the Roman law the original testament. But as regards 
other property than freehold land, the innovation was produc- 
tive of little but evil from the first; and as regards all property 
—land and goods—the power became an instrument of wide- 
spread injustice. The vindictive, the vainglorious, the super- 
stitious testator was enabled to defy justice by a posthumous 
robbery of those who naturally depended on his succession. 

It would be tedious to trace in detail the gradually in- 
creasing license of testation. Before the Reformation, as 
regards lands, it depended on a system of secret trusts en- 
forced by the ecclesiastical Chancellors. Under Henry VIII. 
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the power was made statutory, although limited in extent. 
Under the Stuarts it was still further extended. Few except 
lawyers realize that as regards lands it was not completed, and 
that, too, in a most dangerous feature, until the present cen- 
tury. It was not until 1833 that the Dower Act abolished 
the widow’s compulsory share of her husband's freehold 
lands, strictly speaking, indefeasible by creditors or husband ; 
although for centuries conveyancers had vied with each other 
in framing instruments to defeat her claim by legal chicane. 
As regards other lands than freehold, and as regards goods, 
family claims reduced to those of the widow and children 
were indefeasible until the last century in all England and 
Wales, except portions of the province of Canterbury. 
Statutes of Queen Anne and George II. completed this part 
of family spoliation. It is a fact to be remembered that when 
Anne came to the throne every English child and English 
wife in London and in the province of York had the same 
indefeasible right to provision for maintenance as is now pos- 
sessed by the wife and child in Scotland. 

4. Abrogation of Family Rights: the Trader preferred to 
the Family. 

We now come to a darker phase of the destruction of the 
rights of the family. The power of free disposition by the 
individual in life or at death, in accordance with his own 
wishes, was, after all, in a time when family ties were strong, 
less likely to do practical injustice than in later days, when 
these ties became attenuated. The real blow which License of 
Testation dealt at the helpless dependents consists in its denial 
to them of any legal right to the property of the individual ; 
and, as a consequence, the subjection of that property to the 
power of the creditor. 

A stream of parliamentary and judicial enactments sub- 
jected the property of the individual to his creditors’ claims. 
It is, however, startling to reflect that it was not until the 
present reign that no reservation whatever was made of the 
rights of his dependents. Goods were always seizable, but 
in early times were of trivial importance—the chief property 
was land. The traders’ king, Edward I., in his ordinance 
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styled the statute of Elegit, conferred on creditors power at 
their election to seize half a debtor’s lands. A statute of 
Victoria enables them to seize all. 

The statute of Elizabeth, already referred to, rendered void 
in favor of creditors settlements of property in discharge of 
family claims, classing these as “voluntary,” that is, without 
consideration to support their validity in law. This was an 
extreme step; but the climax was reached in preferring the 
usurer to the child by the imposition on wage-earners and 
property holders, although non-traders, of the international 
_commercial law of bankruptcy, properly confined to traders 
in Continental countries. The present reign is again signalized 
by the completion of this invasion of family rights. The 
settlement on helpless dependents is ruthlessly disregarded— 
in the case of wife or child, if made after marriage; in the case 
of other dependents, whenever made. 

The power of the creditor has been enormously increased 
by the revolution in recent times in the relative value of prop- 
erty classed as real and that classed as personal. More than 
all, it has been rendered of tenfold rigor by the absence of 
any general custom of settling property as a family provision— 
the custom in England being confined to the rich. Dr. Kenny, 
in his interesting work on this branch of the law, points out that 
in England the rich took care to contract themselves out of 
law; and that every marriage settlement is at once a protest 
against the law, and a security for its permanence as regards 
the poor. 

The State and the Manor: Separation of the Family from the 
Land.—The origin of the manor is one of the burning ques- 
tions of the history of institutions. Fustel de Coulanges, 
Seebohm, and others trace it to the villa of the Roman pro- 
prietor in Britain or Gaul, with its serfs in the pradial slaves, 
and its freeholders in the coloni adscriptitti glebea, who were 
free and citizens. Sir Henry Maine and the German school 
find its origin in the free, self-governing Teutonic village com- 
munity. On which side of the controversy the truth lies, it is 
unnecessary here to consider—apart from the fact that, as in 
other controversies, the truth may be on both sides. What is 
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important to note is that in its actual working in the thirteenth 
century the manor in England provided secure sustenance for 
every one born on the soil. Under no possible circumstances, 
short of general famine, could poverty arise to the aged, the 
child, or the woman, and be treated as acrime. The dissolu- 
tion of the manor is therefore the beginning of the causes 
which have produced the modern problem,—the distress of 
the helpless members of the family. It also produced that 
gigantic portent which looms over all modern English history, 
—the presence of a class of laborers, constituting the bulk of 
the community, with no access to the land guaranteed by 
law. 

The causes of the dissolution of the manor may be summed 
up in one phrase: The state broke up the manor. The pro- 
cess begins with the termination of the thirteenth century. 
The king, the lord, and the trader played the same part in 
the dissolution of the agricultural community as for centuries 
they played in the progressive disruption of the family. The 
tax on wool, granted to Edward I. by the community of mer- 
chants, is the key to the disintegration of the manor and the 
separation of the people from the land. It shows how the 
interest of the king, the lord, and the trader converged to a 
focus. The king, then the sole legislator, facilitated the opera- 
tions of trade as furnishing to him the readiest and least trou- 
blesome source of revenue. Therefore, in the forcible language 
of More’s “ Utopia,” “sheep devoured men.” As the king 
and the trader wanted wool, the lord met the demand by 
turning the common lands of the manor into sheep farms, 
evicting the villeins through fraud and chicane and by en- 
couraging the “emancipation” of his co-villagers. As the 
trader wanted security, the king permitted the individual 
member of the agricultural community to extinguish the 
rights of his family by selling or pledging his land. Worse 
than all, as the usurer wanted exaction of his bond, the king 
allowed the creditor of the individual to seize half the lands 
which belonged to the family. 

The action of the state—of the king as sole legislator, of 
his dependent judges, and, later, of Parliament—has been in 
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part described in considering its effect on the family. The 
power of the individual to alienate his family’s lands by sale 
was rendered general by the ordinance of Edward I. called 
the statute “ Quia Emptores.” The statutes Merchant and 
Staple (similar ordinances) instituted pledging of lands. The 
ordinance styled the statute of Elegit took the fatal step of 
allowing the creditor to seize half the lands of the member of 
the agricultural community. Any one of these measures was 
certain to end in the disintegration of the manor, as may be 
seen from consideration of an Indian example. The Indian 
village community, which survived for thousands of years the 
ravages of merciless invaders, is at this moment being torn to 
pieces by the Anglo-Indian law of debt. 

The confiscation of the common lands by the lords of manors 
begins with the statute of Merton, of Henry III., and was un- 
checked until the year of grace 1893. It is needless to say 
that the existence of an agricultural community depends on 
its possession of common lands for pasture. To deprive the 
community of a part of its commons is the beginning of a slow 
death. To deprive it of the whole is summary execution. 
The eviction of villeins from their lands was facilitated by the 
possession by the lords of the court rolls, which unfortunately 
were the sole title-deeds of the villeins; and by the compara- 
tive ease with which ignorant peasants could be entrapped 
into technical misdeeds which gave occasion to the lord to 
declare the lands forfeited to him. 

That thoroughly misappreciated measure of the lords, aided 
by the king’s itinerant judges—the so-called “‘ emancipation” 
of the villeins in the fourteenth century—completed the de- 
struction of the manor. If the villein, on his “ emancipation,” 
had been left in possession of his share of the manorial lands 
with his forced labor commuted to rent, the measure, though 
of doubtful ultimate advantage, might have had some show of 
justice. But, on the contrary, the villein was encouraged to 
flee from the manor. “In favorem libertatis,” judges facili- 
tated his being deprived of his land. Towns and traders 
wanted urban laborers, and helped to prevent the “ emanci- 
pated” villein from seeing that his liberty was expropriation. 
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Dr. Stubbs shows clearly that the measure was regarded by 
judges and lords as one in the interests of the lords. 

The State and the Successors of the Manor : the Copyholders : 
the Yeomen. Separation of the Family from the Land—The 
successors of the agricultural community in the ownership 
of the land were, besides the lords, the copyholders and the 
yeomen. 

The copyholders were those villeins who still retained their 
membership of the manor, it having been found in some 
cases impracticable either to confiscate their lands or to drive 
them into “emancipation.” This class, however, continued 
from the thirteenth century to the present day to be dimin- 
ished by the same forces which broke up the manor—the en- 
closure of commons, the forfeiture of their holdings through 
ingenious technicalities, the seizures for debt, the power of 
alienation and sale; all aided by the law of primogeniture, 
which tended to consolidate holdings, and the system of land 
tenure devised by the judges, which necessitated skilled legal 
assistance, attainable only by the rich. 

Finally, in our own day, the transformation of these holdings 
in villein tenure is complete. The law of the market, oper- 
ating on them for centuries, has rendered copyhold tenure 
only one of the modes of holding landed property, and not, as 
in early times, a tenure possible only to those who cultivated 
the soil. 

The yeomen, free farmers, not members of any manor, at 
first shared with the lords much of the spoil which arose from 
the destruction of the manors. Owning their land as free- 
holders, they constituted a large and important class, with 
access to the land guaranteed by law. Their disappearance 
has been truly described as a great unnoticed English revo- 
lution. Even as late as 1790 there were one hundred and 
sixty thousand yeomen peasant proprietors, constituting with 
their families one-seventh of the population of England. In 
1890 they had disappeared. The action of the state, as already 
described, was the cause of their extinction. 

The confiscation of the common lands, one of the chief 


causes, has gone on to the present day. Between 1710 and 
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1843 no less than 7,660,000 acres of common lands, amount- 
ing to one-third of the cultivable area of England, were en- 
closed by lords of manors under powers conferred by suc- 
cessive Acts of Parliament. State-enacted seizure for debt, 
judge-made primogeniture, judge-made land tenure, all had 
the same operation on the yeomen’s holdings as on those of 
the copyholders. 

The State and the Landless Laborer: Separation of the 
Family from Capital—The ultimate tendency of the separation 
of the “emancipated” villein from the land was not clearly 
perceivable at first. The scarcity of labor, arising from causes 
such as the Black Death of 1349, raised the standard of com- 
fort among the “ Free Laborers” to a very high pitch; and 
the fifteenth century ended before that prosperity came to a 
complete termination. . 

Nevertheless, the interference of the state never ceased, 
and was always exerted, from first to last, to depress the con- 
dition of the laborers, and to separate the family of the land- 
less from capital. Two great classes of labor are to be con- 
sidered—the agricultural “free” laborers, that is to say, the 
emancipated villeins who remained in the country, and the 
urban laborers, the artificers of the towns, chiefly recruited 
from the villeins who fled from the manors. The international 
system of guilds of artificers (composed of masters and work- 
men) appears to have been adopted in England in the thir- 
teenth century, contemporaneously with the rise of trade and 
the growth of the towns, steadily favored by the policy of the 
king. 

1. The State suppresses combinations of Labor, and fixes 
Wages. 

The year 1350 marks the beginning of a continuous course 
of state interference with combinations of laborers which 
has lasted to our own day. The first statute of laborers of 
Edward III. was intended to prevent workers obtaining higher 
wages after the Black Death. That is to say, the villein must 
be taught that he was “emancipated” for the benefit of his 
lord; he must not make use of his liberty to benefit himself. 
The regulation of agricultural labor was primarily the object 
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of the statute; but the power of the artificers—as apart from 
their masters—to combine was also struck at; and a long 
series of statutes, consolidated under Elizabeth, fixed the rate 
of wages. 

Laborers were forced by imprisonment to accept wages so 
fixed. It is a curious fact, of which political economists who 
deprecate state interference with the capitalist should take 
note, that under these very statutes wages were fixed by 
magistrates in the second decade of the nineteenth century. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the whole guild 
system—which to some extent enabled artificers, in conjunc- 
tion with their masters, to control the supply of labor, and so 
keep up wages—was undermined, and finally destroyed, by 
the judges, who, by a restrictive interpretation of the statute 
of apprentices, passed in the reign of Elizabeth, enabled the 
regulations of the system to be evaded. 

The interference of the state with combinations of workers 
has continued to the present day. The rise of the trade 
unions dates from the judicial destruction of the trade guilds 
in the last century. Since then the judges have repeatedly 
held trade unions to be illegal conspiracies, as being “ in 
restraint of trade.” Recent statutes have given a qualified 
legality to the unions. 

2. The State lowers Wages by Vagrant Acts and Poor Law. 

The effect of the statutes of laborers in lowering wages 
was intensified to an extraordinary degree by the vagrant 
acts for the “ relief” of the poor, passed on the suppression 
of the monasteries. Making poverty a punishable crime of 
course forces the laborer to accept any wage he can get. 

An Act of Edward VI. revived in fact and in name the 
status of slavery in England; providing that so-called “ va- 
grants” of either sex should be adjudged the chattel slaves— 
liable to be flogged, sold, and left by will—of any one willing 
to take them. 

That policy is by no means discontinued. In 1893 pov- 
erty is a punishable crime in England. The punishment is 
imprisonment for such time as the offence is persisted in,— 
usually in all cases, necessarily in the case of the feeble, for life. 
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3. The State lowers Wages by altering the incidence of 
Taxation. 

In the seventeenth century the state deliberately altered the 
incidence of taxation, and placed it on the shoulders of the 
landless laborer, instead of, as under the feudal system, on 
that of the owners of land. This policy is not earlier than the 
Commonwealth. Up to that time, with few exceptions other 
than the tax on wool, the burden of expenditure, national 
and local, and particularly that of the military defence of the 
country, rested with the landowners. The system of modern 
state finance begins with the statute of tenures of Charles IL, 
sanctioning the relief of landholders from military burdens 
introduced under the Commonwealth. That system has ever 
since tended more and more to place all burdens on neces- 
saries consumed by the landless laborers, and so to separate 
their families from capital. 

The State and the Helpless: Suppression by the State of 
Endowments for the Sick and Disabled, and for the Aged, the 
Widow, and the Orphan.—The economy of the English state 
under the manorial system provided for the accidental break- 
down of the family organization, and for its occasional in- 
ability to meet the stress of inevitable accident, as disease to 
individuals, or of partial failure of crops, or like calamities 
affecting a wider area. In the sixteenth century, the state— 
through the king, Henry VIII., and his subservient Parlia- 
ment—deliberately suppressed these provisions of a humaner 
age. 

The misappropriation of the lands of the monasteries to 
private uses was one of the heaviest blows dealt by the state 
at the helpless members of the community. The lands were 
undoubtedly administered by the monasteries as a provision 
against calamity—a national pension and accident fund for all 
the community of England. The excuses made by modern 
economists for this flagrant spoliation of the poor amount in 
substance to nothing more than the quite irrelevant statement 
that the monasteries did not constitute an economical medium 
for administering the fund, and that the system entailed 
incidental disadvantages. These observations would be very 
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appropriate if the state had simply secularized the lands, 
while retaining their public dedication. Whether or not it 
was true, as was alleged, that the undeserving received relief, 
one thing was certain—that the deserving were not refused; 
and the function of the state to provide against unmerited 
calamity was discharged as one of the highest duties to 
“‘God’s poor,” and not as a branch of the penal administration. 
Aid was given and received as a right, and neither the giver 
nor the receiver dreamt of it as a degradation. 

This policy of plunder was aggravated in its results by the 
confiscation by the same Parliament of the lands of the trade 
guilds, on the pretext that some minor portion of the rev- 
enue was usually devoted to “ superstitious uses.” Even the 
hardiest “economist” has not ventured a word of palliation 
for this plundering of the landless laborer. 

The very hour that marked these confiscations signalized 
the beginning of the barbarous code of vagrant acts and poor 
law. 

The State's Duty of Reparation—The conclusion to which 
these considerations lead us is, that the state in England has 
by its direct action struck away the props of the weaker mem- 
bers of the community. By shattering the family as an 
economic whole, it has deprived them of their claims on the 
stronger members of the family group. By separating the 
family from the land, it has deprived the stronger members of 
their power to discharge their duties to the weaker. A duty 
lies on the modern state—on the organized community of 
England—to make reparation; a duty not of charity but of 
justice. 

The state should either replace the old or substitute a new 
support. The only new one possible is the state. The only 
old one which can be restored is the family. Those who are 
convinced of the inherent danger to liberty of any avoidable 
increase of the administration of the state, and convinced of 
the truth that individual liberty is the condition of progress 
and civilization, will advocate the restoration of the family. 

It is, indeed, true that the restoration of the mutual duties 
of the family in their economic relations is only half of the 
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measures necessary to be taken to restore the balance of 
justice. Access to the land must also, in one form or another, 
be secured. As to this latter duty of historic justice, it is, 
however, fortunately unnecessary to argue here. Able and 
enthusiastic advocates have rendered the task superfluous. 
This, however, cannot be said as to the policy of restoring the 
solidarity of the family. 

The Economic Solidarity of the Family—The ignoring of 
the pivotal importance of strengthening the family relations 
is a phenomenon which is purely English, and purely modern 
English. It is not Scottish or Continental. As has been 
shown, it is not traceable in the policy of the founders of the 
Commonwealth. The reign of Victoria has, in fact, marked 
its culmination. 

Not, indeed, that there is any articulate denial. The fact is, 
that current English opinion has placed the importance of the 
solidarity of the family inthe category of those truths so well 
known that they can safely be neglected. It is a case of 
oblivion rather than denial. 

But the effect is none the less marked in actual opinion. 
An English student of comparative legislation is usually un- 
prepared to find how close are family ties on the Continent of 
Europe, as evidenced—though the evidence falls short of the 
reality—by the civil and criminal codes. The reciprocal rights 
and duties of parent and child, and of ascendant and descend- 
ant, in France, appear to him to be extraordinary in their defi- 
niteness. They are mutually obliged, if they have the means, 
to support each other. They cannot in life or at death convey 
their property to stranger individuals, or to so-called charities. 
The English student’s surprise becomes greater at finding, for 
instance, that the Italian civil code gives the sister a right to 
maintenance by her brother; but it becomes amazement at 
finding that the father-in-law and the son-in-law are under 
similar obligations. Failing to realize the corporate existence 
of the family in France, English newspapers cannot find words 
to express their sense of the unreason of identifying a Presi- 
dent with the acts of his son-in-law; American judges over- 
flow with indignation at a French court decreeing maintenance 
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against a wealthy father-in-law, and actually refuse to enforce 
the decree as “contrary to public policy.” 

Yet the truth is that the economic solidarity of the family, as 
the basis of the civilization of the European race, is not merely 
recognized as an axiom of legislation by all the states of the 
family of nations within the code of international law, but is 
the basis of the common law of England, and rested beneath 
all the historic achievements of the English people. 

The oblivion by the English mind in later days of the 
importance of this fundamental relation is attributable to 
many causes. As the chief is to be mentioned the fact, noted 
by Dr. Kenny, that the rich took care to contract themselves 
out of the law,—that is to say, the class which mainly forms 
and directs public opinion on legislation. The interests, ever 
growing, of trade had, as has been shown, a like tendency. 
Democratic haste, which identified family duties with anti- 
social family exclusiveness rather than mutual helpfulness, 
contributed; as did English sturdiness and self-reliance, which 
disliked the tension of subordination, as well as the enerva- 
tion springing from leaning on others, forgetting that a feel- 
ing proper enough for the strong becomes inappropriate when 
applied to the weaker by sex or age. Again, the separation 
of the family from the land destroyed in many millions of 
cases the power of discharging duties of mutual help. Many 
other causes, religious and social, mental and physical, con- 
tributed; among the latest of which is to be enumerated the 
socialist movement, which is instinctively and of necessity 
opposed to any strengthening of family claims,—wishing to 
see the family merged in the state. 

For practical statesmen it is enough to be reminded that 
the modern European family in all states of the European 
race the world over, the natural group following defined lines 
of male descent, with organized internal subordination to 
male leadership, with duties of mutual aid, is the primal cell 
of our whole social system—the system of that common- 
wealth of states, the inheritors of European civilization. The 
only alternative is barbaric practice unveiled, or veiled under 
socialistic sophistries, which proceed from a misapplication of 
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the American doctrine of equality down to Thibetan gyne- 
ocracy. 

But as the institution of the European family is ignorantly 
attacked, let us remember, once again, that—as a secure pro- 
tection for the weak; as the tribunal which rewards qualities 
incapable of appreciation by the rude scales of the state; as 
the organization which confides government to the fit test; 
as the guarantee at once of the free growth of the individual, 
of the continuity of European civilization, and of European 
leadership of the human race—its importance is vital. 

Notwithstanding the oblivion of the importance of the eco- 
nomic side of these vital truths to which English law bears 
witness, there are most significant indications of awakening. 
The English-speaking people who form the law of the United 
States of America appear at last to realize the injustice of the 
judicial imposition of the law of the market on the helpless 
dependents of the non-trader. They now practically recog- 
nize that the right of the wife and child is to be preferred to 
that of the usurer. The homestead exemption laws, follow- 
ing the enlightened laws of Pennsylvania and other States on 
the deneficium competentia of the debtor, mark the beginning 
of the reaction. The restoration of the economic solidarity 
of the family must be the end. 

Application of the Principle—Solidarity of the Family—The 
restoration which seems to be required is the restoration of 
the principle that the family is an economic unit with duties 
of mutual assistance. The indefeasible succession of the 
family—the compulsory division of all property of the indi- 
vidual on his death—has, it is true, its advantages. It would 
at least have prevented the growth of such gigantic fortunes 
as now threaten the civil liberty of the citizen of the United 
States, where the bulk of the wealth of the country is pos- 
sessed by a mere handful of men. But it has obvious dis- 
advantages, which need not here be dwelt upon. 

The application of the principle which is attended by fewest 
drawbacks would seem to be that suggested by Mill—a limi- 
tation of the claim to a competency instead of a proportional 
share. 
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Should it become necessary, as seems probable, for the pro- 
tection of the institution of private property, to set bounds 
on accumulation in the hands of a few, that object can be 
better attained, as Mill shows, by fixing a limit to the amount 
obtainable by gift or inheritance, rather than by a system of 
compulsory division within the family. 

Old Age Pensions.—As a concrete measure, therefore, what 
is to be said on the policy of state endowment of old age? 
The answer to that question I have endeavored to give in the 
foregoing pages. It can only be regarded as a state duty of 
historic reparation. 

It will be obvious, however, that if the more far-seeing 
policy of restoration be adopted,—restoration of the unity of 
the family; restoration of access to the land,—the state en- 
dowment of old age, though demanding a large allocation of 
the public revenue in the immediate present, while the present 
disorganization exists, would gradually become of less and 
less importance, until finally, as a permanent institution, it 
would remain merely as a state security against the break- 
down of the organization of the family. 

It will also be clear that the measure, though just and use- 


ful, is no complete remedy of itself, and fails to strike at the 
root of the causes of old-age distress in England. 

But the fact that the measure may not be permanently re- 
quired, and that it cannot be all-sufficing, renders it none the 
less urgent. Old age having been despoiled should be en- 
dowed ; it is a duty of historic reparation. 

“ Laissez faire,” as a policy, comes too late and too soon. 


M. J. FARRELLY. 
MIDDLE TEMPLE, LONDON, 
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ITALY AND THE PAPACY. 


THE story is related that during the early stages of the 
reconstructive period in Italy, an English statesman remarked 
to an Italian minister, “I consider it impossible for a nation 
to exist without a pronounced religious basis,’ and that the 
latter answered, “ We Italians are going to try the experiment.” 
This is an instance in which the saying, se non é vero, é ben 
trovato, applies. Both assertions depict with startling vividness 
the difficult and knotty nature of the relations between Italy 
and the papacy, and the superficial manner in which we Italians 
are accustomed to treat them. 

It cannot be denied that special, almost unique, conditions 
confront us when we consider the religious situation in Italy, 
—conditions such as are met with in no other Catholic 
country. In Italy, Catholicism had its grand historic centre. 
Rome was the seat of th* papacy, and, besides being the 
spiritual metropolis of the Christian world, it was also the 
temporal capital of the ecclesiastical states. For this reason 
papal Catholicism has assumed such characteristic shape that 
in many respects no one would compare it with Catholicism 
as it exists in France, for example, and still less with Catholi- 
cism as it flourishes in Germany and the United States,— 
nations at bottom evangelical and Protestant. These are the 
causes that contribute to render the relations between Italy 
and the papacy a complex problem. This problem has two 
aspects: one political and historical, and the other spiritual and 
moral; and it is one of the most pressing and perplexing 
problems that have arisen during the new life of the nation. 

It is now more than a quarter of a century since this prob- 
lem presented itself. Nowadays we live so fast, and the current 
of events is so rapid and impetuous, that it gives us no pause. 
For this reason a quarter of a century might seem a /ongum 
@vi spatium ; it is, at any rate, a sufficiently long time to ask 
ourselves in what manner we Italians have decided to attempt 
the solution of the problem. 
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To attempt to give an answer to this question may not seem 
out of place in a journal of this kind. The subject we are 
considering does not relate exclusively to Italian conditions, 
for it treats not only of the present and future of the Italian 
people, but also of the future of the papacy. Is it not true, 
besides, that the existence of all Christian nations is so closely 
interwoven that the vicissitudes and fate of one react on the 
other? Hence, the religious and political condition of Italy 
cannot but be a subject of international interest. 


E 


It is not rare to hear it said in Italy, or even to read in the 
most widely circulated journals, that the dissension with the 
papacy is due to a single cause,—the struggle for the posses- 
sion of temporal power. It is further believed that the ques- 
tion might easily and promptly be settled if Rome were 
removed from the power of the Pope. Does not this fashion 
of solving the problem remind one of the ostrich that hides 
its head under its wing and then imagines itself unseen by the 
hunter? Our problem is not a new one. It began by logical 
necessity on the very day when the Italians first entered Rome 
as victors, and it remains the same, with precisely the same 
sharply defined features. In fact, from that day on, the supreme 
directing thought of the Vatican policy has been a single one,— 
to reconquer Rome and regain temporal power ; and, in order 
to succeed in this aim, nothing has been left untried. The 
fiery and choleric complaints of Pius IX., which agree so well 
with his impetuous and demonstrative Italian nature, subject 
alike to sudden enthusiasm and to fiery outbursts of passion, his 
successor has not in the least contradicted. He has certainly 
followed on the whole the same path; and, besides, by carry- 
ing out his policy in a calm and calculating manner, he has 
given it a more serious character and produced a deeper im- 
pression. Thus, however briefly we consider the conduct of 
Leo XIIL, from his first Encyclical of August, 1878, up to his 
last speech before the Consistory, we see at once the inner 
and central motive of his policy. We find it conceived with 
subtlety and jesuitical foresight, but no less with wonderful 
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objectivity and great adjustment of means to ends, entirely 
worthy of the secular tradition of the Roman Curia. He has 
endeavored to reconcile the papacy with as many nations as 
possible, though they be heretical and schismatic; to gain and 
regain, even at the cost of humiliation and dishonorable trans- 
actions, their sympathies and their good graces, in order to 
make use of all of this influence to the injury of Italy and the 
benefit of the Church. And the fact is that the results have 
partly corresponded to the desires of the Pope. 

One of the most noteworthy points of this policy was the 
attitude of the Pope towards republicanism in France, causing 
the great majority of the French people to entertain a friendly 
disposition towards the Vatican, at least politically. But 
indicative of far greater importance is the spectacle of the 
German Emperor coquetting with the Vatican, and the sub- 
missive and servile attitude of Germany, even of the Pro- 
testants, towards the papacy. Seen in this light, the visits of 
William II. to Leo XIII., together with concessions and con- 
descensions resembling farces and carnival performances, are 
none the less significant as displaying the conciliatory and 
submissive spirit of him who has lent himself to such an 
attitude. What a contrast with the time when Bismarck, the 
great Chancellor, exclaimed before the Reichstag (April 20, 
1875), “ The Church is now the Pope. The Pope is the enemy 
of the Gospel. The Pope is the enemy of the State and of 
Germany.” At that time it would have been absurd to pro- 
phesy so extreme a change in the attitude of Germany 
towards the papal court ; and to-day, when such a prophecy has 
been made true, does it not seem on the part of Germany 
like a denial of Luther and the Reformation, and of all the 
spiritual and moral movements which have sprung from the 
Reformation? How is it possible for any one to forget that 
the religious principle of Germany is the most absolute and 
substantial negation of the very title and claim of the papacy ; 
and that, on the other hand, the papal principle is the most 
ardent and irreconcilable enemy of Germany, and that the 
papacy cannot rest in peace until it is able to defeat the spirit 
and destroy the culture of this adversary ? 
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Whatever the cause may be of this forgetfulness (which 
gives rise to the supposition that the ethical and political 
intuitions of the Germans are nowadays characterized by a 
great deal of incoherency, which is perhaps opportunistic but 
really sceptical as well), the fact that it has become a reality 
should serve us Italians as a useful warning, and lead us to 
reflect on the unstability and uncertainty of human affairs. 
To be sure, we have now the Triple Alliance ; thanks to which 
the Catholic world seems to respect us in the possession of 
Rome. But can we expect the Triple Alliance to last for- 
ever? 

It would certainly be folly to overlook the possibilities of a 
political problem that is gradually growing more menacing. 
We must acknowledge not only that the problem exists, but 
also the fact that the present historic conditions of Europe 
allow the Pope to undo Italy, and do not prevent the papacy 
from concentrating its whole power on a plan of this kind; 
and if we are asked what the future may bring, it is not easy 
to answer. Rome is not a city that can be taken by cannon- 
shot. Rome is a system, a faith, a religion. Against the 
intrigues and dangers at home and abroad of a religion, there 
is safety only in religion. And who can with any certainty 
affirm that, unexpected events being given, a revolution may 
not occur in the views and ideas of the world concerning the 
temporal power and the possession of Rome? And in this 
case, as the multitude with us are Catholics and disposed in 
their hearts to bow to the Holy Father and to adore him, it is 
difficult to foretell how we can derive the material power, and, 
more difficult still, the moral force sufficient to resist the pre- 
tensions of the Catholics and to sustain our own rights. It 
would be an entirely different matter if by a decided change 
in religious convictions the popular conscience should be- 
come seriously estranged from its veneration for and faith 
in papal authority. This would puta barrier to the encroach- 
ments of the papacy. But there would still remain the diffi- 
culty implied in coming to terms with the papacy and in 
giving it the respect due to it as a universal institution. 

It would certainly be a great mistake to believe that the 
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papacy could be actually destroyed by violence, or that it is des- 
tined to disappear from the face of the earth. The roots from 
whence it derives its power of conservation are far more deep 
and indestructible than is generally supposed. The concep- 
tion of Christianity belonging to the papal church, based on 
objective authority and tradition, seems destined to perpetu- 
ate itself as a necessary dialectic counterpoise to the view 
of personal freedom and individual responsibility, which is 
characteristic of the evangelical church. Nevertheless, this 
does not imply that any one has the right to prevent us from 
arranging our ecclesiastical organism according to the inspira- 
tion and need of our inner life, nor that it is not precisely the 
way to render our historic and ideal right to a new unified 
national existence respectable and respected in the eyes of 
the Catholic world. 

Why not confess it? The papacy is truly the most sub- 
stantial and imposing power in the new Italy, and the Pope is 
the most important man among us. Be it for good or for 
ill, he still remains the personification of a religious princi- 
ple, of an order that is a complexus of divine and imperishable 
ideas. 

And to this we have, until now, been able to oppose only 
negative indifferentism and an inorganic and dissolving liber- 
alism. And this fact, too, must not be left out of account, 
that while the Pope goes to work with an ardent and inde- 
fatigable spirit, we, on the other hand, abstain from taking 
the active part we ought to take, and remain idly by, allowing 
events to take their own course. Such being the position,—on 
one side the papacy armed with the power of its principles ; 
on the other the Italian dynasty with its ministers and its 
weak and corrupt parliament and the following of us so- 
called liberals, sceptics, egotists,—careless of the public good, 
eager only to arise and remain in power and enjoy,—no less 
than a miracle would be needed in order that Italy might 
finally issue victoriously from the struggle. 

* Das ist der Wahrheit letzter Schluss; 


Nur der verdient sich Freiheit wie das Leben 
Der taglich sie erobern muss.” 
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I well know that a great deal of reliance is placed on 
the acquiescence of the Vatican in the loss of temporal 
power, and hence in the reconciliation, sooner or later, of the 
papacy with Italy. It cannot be denied that this ardently 
desired consummation appears most seductive in the eyes of 
many. How convenient and pleasant it would be to have 
the papacy on our side, inclined to promote our interests 
and enterprises! It would be easy to imagine our country 
becoming great and powerful with the aid and co-operation 
of a papacy possessed with a patriotic and national spirit. 
But is this possible? I much fear that the inherent and 
unchangeable nature of affairs will prevent all likelihood of 
seeing this vague fancy realized of yoking the papacy to our 
chariot and profiting by its power. A papacy reconciled to 
Italy, a papacy which adjusts its own power to that of the 
nation, which espouses her cause and interest and helps her 
to make her way in the world, is a papacy which renounces its 
own power and significance and its cosmopolitan authority. 
It is a papacy, in one word, resolved first and last to annihilate 
itself. This possibility, therefore, remains an open question; 
and we must await developments before placing any confi- 
dence in such a turn of affairs. 


II. 


But even if a reconciliation with the papacy be possible, is 
it desirable as a means of bringing about a religious revival 
and an awakening of popular conscience? This brings before 
us the spiritual and moral problem. 

One might deny any kind of importance to this question, 
could one rely on the opinions which are frequently expressed 
in Italy concerning the influence and effects of the papacy on 
religion in general and on the mind and moral character of 
the Italians. The marvel is that such glorifications of the 
papacy and the church are heard not only among the clergy, 
but also among the learned and cultivated of the laity. I 
shall mention only one man of universal fame—Bonghi—as 
one who is foremost among those who adhere to Catholi- 
cism, and who can be truly considered as the leader of that 
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party. In his arguments, constantly bringing in religious 
questions, desirous, apparently, of seeing faith revived and 
rising to a clear, inward glow, he constantly arrives, by means 
of infinite variations and sophistical tergiversations, at the 
conclusion that the effect of the papal religion on Italy has 
been the very best; that the Italians should be proud of it; 
and that, thanks to it, they may be considered among the 
most elevated and religious of nations. Such opinions as 
these have the fatal defect, alas, of going to pieces when 
opposed to real facts. 

The facts are these: papal Catholicism is uniformly a re- 
ligion of externals, inferior in spirit to the progressive thought 
and elevated spirit of Christianity. Its effects on the con- 
science and the moral life have not proved themselves bene- 
ficially influential in the world at large, and least of all in 
Italy, where, for special though remote reasons, it has been 
dominant, and, for recent causes, has continued to hold abso- 
lute sway. We cannot deny that the condition of things at 
Rome is not so disgraceful nowadays as it was formerly; and, 
indeed, even Strauss had to recognize this. Undoubtedly 
the papal church has been purged from some of its worst 
vices: nepotism, simony, licentiousness, unbridled dissolute- 
ness,—these, at least, have been reduced to more decent 
bounds. But the religious spirit remains what it was,—an 
incarnation of Christian truth as to the letter and not as to 
the spirit, a strict rule, a formal law, which holds and com- 
pels the conscience from without. Thus, with the sacraments 
reduced to a mechanical performance, with belief in purga- 
tory and pecuniary offerings to liberate one’s soul therefrom, 
with fasts and indulgences, with pilgrimages and jubilees, 
with relics and miracles, with adoration of the saints and 
of the Madonna, the papal church has finally succeeded in 
engrafting upon Christianity the forms of idolatry and of 
magical nature worship. As to the salvation of the soul, the 
church lays less stress on an internal change of heart than on 
the external and visible signs of actions—on outward effect. 
Thus, by doing charity, by paying for masses, buying indul- 
gences, and making wills in favor of the church, man is saved ; 
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and not only can he save himself, but others as well. And 
the worst of all is that the sacerdotal hierarchy has been made 
the only and indispensable mediation to the religious and 
moral life. Aspiration, repentance, absolution, the efficacy of 
Christ, the benefit of His sacrifice, divine grace,—everything 
is corrupted and used as a monopoly of the hierarchy, and 
often made the object of scandalous trading. The priest 
performs the religious act. The intercession of the priest 
procures pardon and reward for those who do not think for 
themselves, and spiritually remain aloof from the religious 
act. The active reconciliation and union with God, which 
only the individual himself can experience, is accomplished 
for him by the priest. Faith and conviction alone can do 
nothing. Without the intervention of the priest, man can 
find neither pity nor pardon at the throne of God. Thus 
Catholicism substitutes a dead and servile faith for the free 
and living one. 

It must be added, that in Italy the papacy, from the time 
of the Council of Trent, has by means of the Jesuits suc- 
ceeded in subduing the conscience of the people and quench- 
ing all spontaneity of feeling, and reducing to silence all 
individual mental activity, and hence all differences as to what 
constitute the divine and the true. The inevitable outcome 
of this régime is that Italy has become petrified in the letter 
of the Catholic faith as no other Catholic country (with the 
exception, perhaps, of Spain and some of the republics of 
South America, which, nevertheless, have the advantage of 
not being the seat of the papal Curia); and thus the flow of 
ideal aspiration in religion, formerly so rich and powerful, has 
entirely ceased. Reduced toa purely formal act, and degraded 
to the rank of a mechanical function, religion has no longer 
any power to penetrate and move; it does not engage the 
moral sense, and is no longer regarded as the fundamental 
and human function par excellence. Religion is degraded, in- 
asmuch as it has no longer the power of moving the human 
soul; it neither educates nor edifies men; and in fact holds 
them only by force of inertia and by the sluggish habit of 


tradition. It is, in short, degraded in the popular under- 
VoL. IV.—No. 2 15 
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standing to a vulgar credulity in the midst of immense incre- 
dulity. 

What can illustrate more clearly the impotence and weak- 
ness of a faith than its prejudices, superstitions, and fanati- 
cisms? It may be said, “ Better superstition than atheism ;” 
and the saying of Vico may be quoted, “ With superstition 
the most illustrious nations have arisen, but with atheism 
not one has ever been founded.” We must not forget that 
everything is relative. When a nation so degrades itself as 
to live in a world of formulas, of superstition and signs, ex- 
ternally fixed and visible, without spiritual meaning, and then 
accommodates itself thereto and desires nothing else; when 
in its conscience there is no agitation and no aspiration,—in 
such a people (I mean the whole people, and not individuals) 
is spent or put to sleep the essential energy which leads to 
all forms of activity and culture. 

My colleague at the University at Naples, Professor Bar- 
zellotti, has attempted to discover in this degeneracy of Italian 
Catholicism a result, not of papal rule, but of the character 
of the national spirit itself, derived from the classic pagan 
origin of the people, which, through the impulse of atavism, 
has come to be felt. But if this theory were correct, the con- 
clusion would be unavoidable, that not the papacy and the 
Church of Rome have made the Italian people what it is, 
but that, instead, the Italians have reduced the church to its 
present condition. Such a conclusion is contrary to reason 
and to history. These agree in proving that the chief cause 
of degeneracy of the Christian spirit in Italy is to be found in 
the papal church, in the nature of its maxims, of its dogmas, 
and in its method of regulating and governing the consciences 
of the people. And this, Barzellotti himself is forced to admit 
when he observes that, owing to the despotism of the papal 
régime, the religious spirit controlling the Italian people 
differs from the spirit of Christianity, and is becoming con- 
stantly more and more a mere superstition, a species of pagan- 
ism, so that one may well despair of seeing any new and 
fervent development of the popular faith. Gebhart, also, in his 
fine book, “ L’Italie mystique,” has been forced to recognize 
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that, Italy having been deprived of liberty of thought and 
freedom of conscience, it was unavoidable that what the six- 
teenth century called “profound faith” should have been 
destroyed, that the multitude should no longer understand or 
take any active interest in the truths of the gospel, and that 
Christianity should be slowly dying, like an almost extin- 
guished lamp in the inner recesses of the sanctuary. 

This is our spiritual and moral problem,—a problem which 
all will concede exceeds in importance the political one. And 
such is its nature that although the hostility of the hierarchy 
is a source of immense weakness to us, still it does not render 
a reconciliation with the papacy desirable. For in such a 
case the immediate consequences would be as follows: first, 
the Pope would assume the sway which he used to hold over 
Italy; the Pope and the Jesuits would again take control of 
all affairs—of the schools, social customs, the press and the 
pulpit, the university, science, politics and the state. In 
that case we should vainly hope for a revival in the church or 
for any external reforms, provided even that it were possible 
that any reform movements could spring up in the heavy and 
immovable atmosphere of the papal life. Indeed, it is not the 
loss of temporal power that could awaken the desire to return 
in some sort to Christ and the gospel. The essential doctrines 
of the papal system are not tied to the temporal power, nor 
would the loss of it be any ground for complaint. Those 
doctrines certainly have their origin in the papal spirit, where 
they remain unchanged, even when deprived of temporal 
dominion. Besides, nothing would be more favorable to 
reconciliation than to foster the lethargy of the popular con- 
science. If the doctrines of the church were restored, we do 
not see how Italy could raise itself to a new spiritual life, 
which is, nevertheless, the uéz consistans of its return to the 
sphere of activity and thought. 


ITI. 


But is it right to judge the papacy so harshly? Can we 
fail to discern the new greatness to which it has with one 
bound been able to raise itself? When one keeps account of 
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the manifold activities of Leo XIII., and the nature of the 
objects he desires, can one doubt that the Pope has shown 
himself a warm friend of Christian truth, and that science 
and criticism and freedom of thought and of conscience no 
longer intimidate him? 

Indeed, there is no field of human activity or of ethical 
truth on which Leo XIII., by means of his numerous bulls and 
letters, has not attempted to throw light and, by clear and 
suitable arguments and the force of moral suasion, to set right 
the thoughts of men. Thus, to give an example, in the 
Encyclical, Aeterni Patris, of August 4, 1879, he enjoined the 
faithful to return to the careful study of the scholastic philos- 
ophy of Thomas Aquinas; he also desired that for purposes of 
research and criticism there should at last be disclosed the 
hidden treasures of documents accumulated in the archives 
of the Vatican, the idea pleasing him that the students and 
the writers of ecclesiastical history should be able to make 
use of them. How much the social question alarmed and 
still troubles him is a matter of public comment. Ever since 
the Encyclical, Quod Apostolict muneris, of December 28, 1878, 
he tried to show that socialism is descended by direct line 
from the Protestant Reformation. But later, in the Encyclical, 
Rerum Novarum, of May 15, 1891, putting aside the difficult 
question of its origin, and thus easily retiring from a rather 
dangerous position, he turned to consider its recent and im- 
mediate causes. Another difficult subject interests him ex- 
tremely, and this he is shortly to attack ; namely, the ways and 
means of arriving at the peace and disarmament of Europe. 
What next? It has even been announced that the aged pontiff 
has been converted to religious tolerance, and has in a measure 
become the leader and standard-bearer of the modern religious 
spirit. Judging from these appearances, we can understand 
how an Italian priest, in writing in a Catholic review of the 
pontificate of Leo XIII., takes the position that “The dis- 
tinctive character of this pontificate is wzsdom ; practical wis- 
dom in the ordering of the highest destinies of the Catholic 
church, and doctrinal wisdom in the administration of the 
universal church.” But we must not forget that things seen 
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from within are often quite different from what they appear 
from without. 

To any one who has the least notion of the present state of 
science, the idea is repugnant that Thomism (despite its great 
merit of compressing a complete philosophic world into an or- 
ganic system) can nowadays, as formerly in the middle ages, 
satisfy men’s minds. This is not the place to examine its in- 
sufficiencies, Nevertheless, we can at least take some note of 
the situation. The Thomistic philosophy does not seem best 
adapted to arouse and kindle men’s minds to spiritual freedom 
and independence, nor to induce them to admit the value and 
legitimacy of rational methods of criticism. If in it, on the 
one hand, revelation lives in the field of reason, there is no 
intuition or comprehension of it, save of the reason and by 
the reason; yet, on the other hand, it is nevertheless true that 
in it philosophy at bottom counts for nothing and revelation 
is everything,—and not, by any means, revelation in its ideal 
and simple elements, but revelation as understood by the 
hierarchal and medizval church, such as the lucubrations and 
subtilties of the schools (subtilties that were often artificial, 
oftener still imbued with the prejudices and errors and false 
and narrow tendencies of the dark ages) have interpreted and 
moulded it, and wish it still to be maintained. For which 
reason philosophical research has been always forced to keep its 
gaze directed to the ecclesiastical doctrine, and the fundamental 
problems of philosophy have been solved according to the 
inexorable and unchangeable tenets of the church. This 
means that essentially the investigation and solution of such 
problems is simply a gymnastic feat and exercise of the mind, 
without any inner meaning or use of any kind. Indeed, it is 
only a question of repeating as sacred formulas conclusions 
that were known and determined beforehand. 

Mutatis mutandis, the same applies to the liberality and 
support extended to historical studies, which, as the papal 
epistle to Cardinal Hergenrother, May 15, 1884, plainly de- 
clares, are not regarded in the light of impartial and objective 
reconstructions of history, but rather as elaborating a theme 
imposed and determined beforehand. The researches among 
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the archives are meant to legitimize all dogmatic and temporal 
pretensions of the papacy, which they seek to prove are derived 
from primitive Christian times. These researches should serve 
also to demonstrate how great and manifold have been the 
blessings which the papal régime has brought to the whole 
world, but more particularly to Italy and Rome. This kind 
of history, therefore, is drawn from documentary sources, but 
altogether ad usum pontificts / 

Thus, when closely regarded, the inculcation of the study 
of the Thomistic philosophy and the investigation of docu- 
ments in the archives have all the appearance of an attempt 
to throw dust into people’s eyes. As to the intellectual con- 
dition of the clergy and its actual needs, other measures are 
needed. It is not a question of considering exceptional in- 
dividuals who are distinguished above the average, but we 
must look upon the generality of the clergy. On the one 
hand, the careless ignorance in which the mass of the Italian 
clergy is steeped, its rude and uncultivated state, and the 
senile lethargy by which it is overcome, are obvious and 
palpable facts. On the other hand, it is not easy to under- 
stand how a profession so sacred and delicate as the religious 
profession could have been confided to clericals of this stamp, 
since the religious, more than any other social office, in order 
to be worthily filled, seems to call for a thorough and sub- 
stantial education and, besides, high and comprehensive views 
of life. When we come to consider it, it appears almost a 
sacrilege, that a man without any knowledge of the religion 
he professes, without any understanding of its relation to the 
state and the social organism, or of its laws and conditions 
and relations, should enter into families and society and be 
the inspirer and controller of the consciences of the people. 
It does not appear that Leo XIII. has paid much or any 
attention to this state of affairs. If he had done so, it would 
have revealed to him the need of radical reforms in the 
episcopal seminaries, the reduction of their number, and a 
complete change in their systems of education. And he 
would also have perceived how fit it would be that the clergy 
should complete the education of their minds by subjecting 
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them to the test of the studies which are pursued in the 
state university. Any other way by which to bring the 
clergy into contact with the world and with life would be 
sought for in vain. There are dangers in this, without doubt, 
but is there any experiment in human affairs that has not its 
two sides? There are great advantages to offset the dangers. 
There alone, in the university, in the free and active atmos- 
phere of unfettered research and scientific criticism, the clergy 
could gain an impartial view of the age they live in, and 
become conscious of the new material and economic require- 
ments and of the spiritual and moral currents which are strug- 
gling to control the world. And if from this trying experi- 
ment some should return discouraged and exhausted, infected 
with scepticism and negations in this contact with free 
thought, and lacking the treasures of divine grace and those 
gifts of the soul needed for the religious office,—if such are 
lost, it is to be counted a gain to the church and religion 
rather than a loss. 

As to the desire of the Pope for peace among the peoples, 
as to his tolerance in allowing that man should believe what 
he likes, and that even outside of his church there is a 
possibility of procuring justification and salvation, this is a 
matter which only the very credulous can believe. It would 
be both easy and convincing for him to make a practical 
proof of his love for peace. Let only the papacy conform 
to the new ideas, which the spirit of the world, certainly not 
without the disposition and help of the divine power, has 
arranged. But, on the contrary, it does not think of with- 
drawing from agitations and political intrigues, but uses them 
with masterly skill and diplomatic ingenuity in endeavoring 
to accommodate itself to princes and despots as well as to 
democracies and demagogues. This proves only how will- 
ingly and unhesitatingly it would set the world upside down 
to realize its dream of regaining universal dominion, such as 
it formerly held, or at least of regaining temporal power. 
As to tolerance, we must not close our eyes to the fact that 
this is diametrically and completely opposed to papal Catholi- 
cism. The entire doctrinal foundation of the dogmatic Cath- 
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olic edifice rests on the culminating idea that outside the 
Church of Rome there is no safety, and that those who do 
not believe in the Pope and in what he teaches are people 
without faith, not only outside the pale of truth, but outside 
of all law and right. Hence, according to St. Thomas, the 
heretics are to be put to death e¢ possunt juste occidi ; and this 
has always been and still remains the ecclesiastical and papal 
doctrine. The first true teacher of the principle of tolerance 
was Luther. The thesis, “ He@reticos comburi est contra volun- 
tatem spiritus,” he had no sooner pronounced than Leo X. has- 
tened to condemn it in the bull, Zrurge Domine, June 14, 1520. 
And as formerly Pope Medici, so now Pope Pecci condemns it 
wholly, with as much, and perhaps still more, fervor. It has 
certainly never occurred to him to refer to the Protestants of 
whatever sect, be they Lutherans, Anglicans, Waldenses, or 
Methodists, or to their doctrines and cult and temples, without 
making it clearly understood that in the estimation of the 
Pope all these are abominable, true progeny of vipers, satanic 
creatures, hunted by pride and carnal desires in the hell of 
their rebellion and perdition. It is true he no longer con- 
signs them to the Holy Office nor sends them to torture. 
But this is only because the mature and civilized spirit of the 
times and political and social conditions do not allow him to 
do so. As to his intolerance, and his tendency and willing- 
ness to suppress, if need be by violence, those who dissent 
from and oppose him, this agrees admirably with the spon- 
taneous and congenial, and hence indefectible, leanings to 
which his dogmatic opinions and his view of the scheme of 
salvation lead him. One of the most significant signs in this 
regard is the list of books which the Vatican daily places on 
the Index. These are often the most Christian and religious 
books imaginable, but they give offence by the spirit of free- 
dom that pervades them, and on this account the Pope con- 
demns them inexorably. 

It is perhaps in the attitude towards socialism and his 
judgment of it that the Pope has come nearest, at least in 
general, to sound moral ideas, that are acceptable from an 
ethical point of view and in harmony with religion. Taking 
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inspiration from Christian and evangelical principle, he has 
been able to propose measures suitable, if not absolutely fit, 
to solve the problem (which in the absolute sense is insoluble, 
and will in all likelihood remain so as long as the world and 
man exist), at least fit to mitigate the most disastrous features, 
and also to remove the most harsh and crying injustice. All 
of which means that to the Pope belongs the merit (certainly 
not a new or rare one, but noteworthy in him in his position 
as the head of the Catholic Church) of striking a just mean, 
and avoiding all extremes on both sides, with due regard to 
the proper relations. Thus he repels the idea of /aisser 
faire et laisser passer, which is the denial of any ethical 
motive, inasmuch as it unfetters universal competition and 
takes away the restraints of selfishness of individuals, so 
that it has finally given rise to a new form of slavery in the 
midst of Christian society, where all men, sons of the same 
Father in heaven, ought to regard each other as brothers. 
And no less has he held aloof from that idea of an omnipo- 
tent and all-absorbing State, which is a very Moloch, swal- 
lowing up and devouring all equality, all spontaneity, all 
activity, which, having been used to bring about the well- 
being and happiness of every individual, will end by plunging 
them all in the very worst sort of slavery and unhappiness, 
robbing them of their personality and their moral freedom, 
and destroying those institutions of family and property which 
are inseparably bound up in them. 

At the same time, this merit of the Pope’s can be admitted 
only in a general way. For when we come to particularize 
besides the fact that the greater or less value of remedies 
pointed out is open to discussion, we cannot but wonder that 
the Pope, who sees so well what is at a distance, should omit 
to turn his eyes to what is in the immediate vicinity. How 
did it ever come about that, while he is so desirous of seeing 
applied, as far as possible, the divine law of fraternity and 
love in social relations, he should not care that this same law 
should touch with its light the hierarchal system of govern- 
ment in his church, so that perchance in the circumstances of 
the higher and lower clergy there may not be so enormous 
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a difference as to approach to luxury and profusion among the 
former and to descend to absolute want and starvation among 
the latter? In arguments of this kind, if anywhere, it would 
be desirable that a good example were set. When it is 
insinuated that it is the duty of the fortunate and prosperous 
to reduce the number of their pleasures and give them up for 
the benefit of the poor and hungry, may they not, with right, 
answer the Pope and the Cardinals: “You have set up a 
god of gold and silver.” The saying, “ Physician, heal thy- 
self,” would not seem out of place here. 

It thus seems that the Pope does not hope to change in 
the least the spirit or the tendencies that have now become 
characteristic of his church. Even if intrinsic reasons were 
wanting in proof of this, the external facts would be sufficient : 
such as the fact of his having added St. Joachim to the list of 
the patron saints of the city of Rome; his having advised the 
assiduous use of the rosary—that powerful antidote to the 
spiritual diseases of our age and to the vexed problems that 
so seriously disturb society; his having advised that those 
who wish to obtain divine pardon should practise for fifteen 
Saturdays most pious devotion in honor of the image of the 
famous Madonna of Pompeii; his having ordered that in all 
the churches of St. Roch a special service of prayer should 
be held in order to preserve Italy from the cholera. This list 
could be continued indefinitely. Such acts as these, only 
recently ordained by Pope Leo XIII., serve to demonstrate 
that in papal Catholicism the power of the flesh is still great 
and strong, that the spirit is not only weak, but lamentably 
weak, and that such a form of religion is not fitted to lead 
men’s minds to great and high ideals, least of all to inspire 
their thoughts and desires with the spirit of the Gospels. 


IV. 


With such formidable problems before us respecting our 
relations to the papacy, what policy has been adopted and 
pursued by us Italians? Our policy has consisted in having 
none at all. By a sophistry entirely our own we have been 
persuaded that we must leave the problem alone, and not even 
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touch it. And now for a quarter of a century we have re- 
mained in this condition of inactivity, still holding by the 
old motto, “ /nertia sapientia.” And, when we were actually 
forced to do something, this axiom of ours had the singular 
power of setting us against what was desirable and indispen- 
sable. This was the case when the plan for separating Church 
and State was discussed, introduced in conformity with the 
formula of Cavour, “ Libera chiesa in libero stato ;” and when 
there was a question as to the laws regarding the pontifical 
guarantee of May 13, 1871, which have commonly come to be 
regarded as the Magna Charta of Italian ecclesiastical policy. 
In each case the results have been pernicious for all alike, for 
the laity as well as for the state, for the clergy as well as for 
the church itself. The formula, “a free church ina free state,” 
and the doctrine of the separation of the two which is merely 
its application, show an entire misconception of the true reli- 
gious and moral conditions in Italy, and are the most substan- 
tial proofs of the indifference prevailing in the political circle. 
One speaks of a free church. But exactly what is lacking in 
papal Catholicism is freedom in the church. There only one is 
free, and that is the Pope. The church is enslaved. It is true 
that in principle and in its idea the church is the universal 
community of believers. But in reality the church in Italy 
is so interpenetrated by and combined with the papacy that in 
every thought and act it is nowadays completely dominated 
and controlled by the papal authority. For which reason 
liberty conceded to the church has come to mean liberty 
ceded to no one else than the Pope. With respect to the laws 
of guarantee, these have only served to strengthen the auto- 
cratic system prevailing in the government of the church, by 
which all power is concentrated in the supreme hierarch, and 
all others are degraded to be blind and passive instruments in 
his hands. And now, as if the old decrees and the new de- 
cisions of the Vatican councils were not sufficient to maintain 
the iron, doctrinal rule of the Pope, canonically established 
and strengthened by the stamp of infallibility, the Italian state 
has unexpectedly desired to add its sanction thereto. Besides 
according honors and immunities, prerogatives and privileges 
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of all kinds to the person of the Pope, it has cast aside all 
power of jurisdiction, every right of nomination, of recourse, 
of appeal, every means of defence against the abuses and the 
preponderance of the Roman Curia. The bearing of all this 
is exactly and obviously the following: that to the good 
pleasure of the Pope is left the solution of every question 
touching the life of the church and the manner of its actual 
manifestation, as if the things at issue regarded in no wise the 
existence and future of the state. Truly, to confide in the 
Pope and to expect from him decisions which shall conduce 
to the vigor, compactness, and integrity of the national exist- 
ence, and, while awaiting his decision, to prostrate ourselves 
at his feet and allow him to play the master in the church 
and to control the consciences, and to leave everything to his 
discretion—this is, of all possible modes of action, the most 
senseless and infatuated. 

And we cannot discern, even distantly, a sign of any move- 
ment, not rash or violent, but concentrated, temperate, and 
conforming to fixed ideals and practical aims, in touch with 
the popular conscience, and anxious to provide for its needs, 
In regard to many of these particulars, the state, without tran- 
scending the limit of its powers, could by prudent and careful 
legislation have given shape to the institutions of the church, 
and have imparted to them a healthy and liberal tone, thus 
preparing the popular conscience to assist in the task of 
reforming and improving its ethico-religious content. How 
this is to be done, we need not specify here. But, in general, 
it would not be right to ignore that, inasmuch as there is a ray 
of hope, this hope can be founded only on the favorable dis- 
position and co-operation of the minor clergy. This class has 
the appearance of life, and is the most active and hard-work- 
ing part of the religious community, being in daily contact 
with the people, sharing with them their joys and their sorrows, 
and procuring for them hopes and comforts ineffable. There- 
fore, let us league ourselves with the minor clergy, attract 
them to our side, conciliate their spirit; not descending to 
them as equals, be it understood, but raising them gradually 
to the height of the new life of the nation, to the level of its 
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progressive thought and needs. And the first duty of all, but 
especially of the state, is to show them great respect, and to 
keep in high consideration, through definite and active powers, 
their character and august social functions. 

It is, in truth, most apparent that we have always done pre- 
cisely the opposite of what we ought to have done. Towards 
the clergy we have shown and felt only indifference and con- 
tempt, and at bottom this feeling was a mixture of hypocrisy 
and cowardice. Aside from the blind money spirit which 
caused us to lay hands on ecclesiastical property without any 
discrimination, we have shown not a shade of interest in 
the clergy, not the least desire to inform ourselves of their 
privations and sufferings, which are endless. Now, after more 
than thirty years, we have with difficulty resolved to assign 
to parish priests who have an annual income of less than eight 
hundred lire (one hundred and sixty dollars) an additional 
allowance which shall make it amount to that sum. What a 
mockery! Even to our domestic servants we must pay a 
larger sum. There is no excuse, no apology, for such a con- 
dition of things, which is the result of our complete subjec- 
tion to the sway and terrorism of the papacy, and which has 
alienated the clergy from the state and caused them to curse 
and hate it as their worst enemy. Formerly we were always 
talking of the faults of the clergy, and were looking for cor- 
rective and repressive measures to apply tothem. But instead 
of seeking for their wrongs, it would be more just to make 
amends for our wrongs towards them. Whether they shall be 
on our side or against us depends solely on our attitude towards 
them. Moreover, by uniting with them in frank and loving 
faith, we might easily find them most useful aids in facing the 
social troubles, most powerful allies in sustaining the new 
national life. This, I repeat, might have brought the Roman 
and papal problem to its true and definite solution. 

Nor are these merely fanciful suppositions. It is a hope 
based upon experience and facts. In the first year of our 
political reconstructive period, the attempt to found a national 
church made it clear that there were some among the clergy 
who desired a different sort of religion from that of the Jesuits, 
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and that this desire could be revived and made to shine out 
with brilliant light. The movement propagated itself widely, 
especially in the southern provinces of the kingdom, promoted 
by monks and priests full of religious fervor and patriotic 
ardor. But the end to which it came was as sudden as it was 
pitiful. And it was the Italian State that took the trouble to 
suppress it. The plots of Ricasoli at the papal court, in 1866, 
resulted in the monks and the priests being abandoned to the 
persecution of the Roman Curia. With shameful deference 
and connivance, the State co-operated. with the papacy in this 
persecution. And this even a Father Curci could not com- 
mend in his book, “Il Vaticano Regio.” And Bonghi himself 
(who on this subject is a wonderfully agile temporizer, and 
uses his authority to advise with tireless persistence an indo- 
lent guieta non movere /) has been obliged to recognize that 
the government is not without serious responsibility in regard 
to these two charges,—that the younger far more than the 
older clergy, more than those of the years 1862 to 1866, are 
opposed to any thought of reform, and that among the laity 
attached to the church every breath of a new spiritual life 
has gradually died out entirely. 


V. 


But such a policy as we desire,—serious, objective, earnest, 
and anxious to improve and elevate the condition of the 
church and the clergy, eager, also, to see religion and the 
moral life tempered and purged,—such a policy requires time, 
hard work, and great force; it implies trouble, strife, and con- 
flict. That is certain. But all the same it is necessary to 
note that having shunned every fruitful spiritual conflict is 
precisely that which has weakened the new Italy within, and 
driven it, as it were, into the void. Its lack of faith is deplored 
by many. Others complain of the breaking down of the in- 
tellectual life. Do they really think that this has no connec- 
tion with the elimination of all spiritual and moral contests? 
They forget that it is by means of such spiritual friction and 
contest that the character of a people is moulded. It is 
through such conflicts that high ideals and faith in them, that 
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strong convictions, and even liberty and practical energy, are 
awakened and kept vigorous. 

In fine, we have endeavored to avoid all difficulties, offering 
to the papacy (how vainly, we have seen) a miserable bargain, 
—complete jurisdiction in all things on its side, provided it 
submits to the loss of temporal power. Now, this has been 
a renunciation, in order to live quietly, of the very reasons 
for living. The political action of a people ought, without 
doubt, to adapt its purposes, measures, and policy to the par- 
ticular time and circumstance; but, above all, these should be 
forceful and lead to results. It must not propose to itself im- 
possible aims; but when living and immediate problems pre- 
sent themselves, it should have the courage to attack them 
and prepare the way for a solution of some kind. And this 
cannot be done by holding aloof and doing nothing. It is 
one thing to say that we must seek for a solution within the 
limits of the real, the possible, and the attainable, and another 
to say that there is no solution possible, and that there is 
none to be thought of. A people cannot live a real, historic 
life in any other way than by the positive and active energy 
which it puts forth in solving the problems that grow out of 
its condition. If it refuses to do this, its moral worth dimin- 
ishes and its historic significance and importance decay. 

In looking for the chief agent in the decline of Roman 
Catholicism and of its efficiency as a factor in civilization, we 
find it less in its formal and literal incarnation of objective 
Christian truth than in the exclusive domination it exercises 
over the consciences of the people, without any necessity of 
conflict and without a fear that it can ever be supplanted. Now, 
it is an undeniable historic experience that in moral and even in 
intellectual respects Catholicism wears a very different aspect 
where it coexists with Protestantism, where it is subject to its 
influence and gathers from it, more or less, its needs and ten- 
dencies. The prophetic words of Luther launched against 
the clergy, ‘My name shall take away peace from you for- 
ever, until ye shall either have gone to perdition, or have 
changed for the better,” has not remained without effect in 
Luther’s own fatherland. There in Germany, Catholicism is 
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not a mixture of gross superstitions and of liturgical and 
mechanical practices, but is the life of the soul, inwardly and 
vividly felt. This, I repeat, is owing to the friction with and 
the impulses derived from Protestantism, thanks to which 
German Catholicism has become what it is. As it is in Ger- 
many, so it is in England and America, and to a certain extent 
even in France. Religion and the history of religion form 
to-day a great part of the literary and scientific activity of 
France. Evidently the French people owe the freshness of 
their faith to the Albigenses and to Calvinism, to the Hugue- 
nots and to the Reformed Church, to Jansenism and the men 
of Port-Royal, to the long-continued Gallicanism of its history 
and to the Protestant School of Strasburg. These are the ele- 
ments which, in spite of the Voltairism by which France is 
infected, have always revived anew, by combating and opposing 
it, the old French Catholicism. 

The truth is, that an immovable society unfailingly bears 
within itself the germs of weakness, stagnation, and degenera- 
tion, and leads to servitude and quietism. Life, spirit, and 
religion, these are to be found in free debate and discussion. 
We Italians have failed to recognize this elementary truth. 
We have obstinately refused to recognize that only a current of 
active opposition to the papacy and reforms within the church, 
springing from the faithful and ardent among the laity and 
clergy, could produce differences and contrasts, and hence 
life and movement, and an interaction of minds, which would 
be useful to all, even to Papal Catholicism. Perhaps the Pope 
will finally perceive that the Syllabus, the decrees of the 
Vatican, the dogma of infallibility, intolerance, and all the old 
garments of superstitious beliefs which he tries to sustain and 
nourish, imply at bottom the negation of Christianity. At 
any rate, it is more than permitted to hope that the clergy of 
both parties will re-enter into possession of that wisdom, of 
that doctrine, and of many of those gifts of the Spirit of which 
now they seem to be destitute. 

In short, this has ever been true: every battle waged, every 
effort made on behalf of spiritual conviction, every test to 
which the moral energies are exposed, is so much new life 
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poured into the veins of society at large. But where indif- 
ference and scepticism flourish, there faith and fervor are 
kindled anew. Hence the imperishable benefit of religious 
reforms. Therefore the debates between Luther and Zwingli 
and all the differences between the Protestant sects have not 
been without influence on their life and vigor. Christianity, 
in contrast to Paganism and Hebraism, has brought about the 
regeneration and the life of society solely in this way: by 
means of Christ, it has opened, in a manner at once explicit 
and dialectical, the most intense of conflicts that have ever 
arisen—the inextinguishable conflict between matter and spirit, 
between the human and the divine. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 







THE MEANING OF “ MOTIVE.” 





In writing a word of reply to Mr. Ritchie’s criticism (in the 
October number) upon the meaning I attach to motive, I wish 
to be as short as possible. I find myself so much in sympathy 
with his view of the nature of motive and with his published 
opinions on matters of joint interest, that I should much re- 
gret it if I hereby created the impression in the mind of any 
reader of the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics that there 
was any important difference of principle between us. I 
should merely like to say,— 

1. That the passage quoted by him on p. 56 of the “ Ele- 
ments of Ethics” must not be taken to imply that the “idea 
of an end” can “ move” in the sense which would entitle it to 
rank as a motive except in so far as it is interesting,—z.c., felt. 
I think I have made it sufficiently obvious in the neighboring 
sections that I regard feeling as an essential element in all 


desire and therefore in motive. 
VoL. IV.—No. 2 16 
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2. It would not have been supposed that I made this mis- 
take if it had been noted that the passage quoted occurs in 
juxtaposition with an attempted analysis of desire, in which 
the elements of thought and feeling are distinguished from 
one another and the opinion hazarded that it is better to con- 
fine the word motive, as distinguished from desire, to the zdea/ 
side of effective desire. 

3. I admit that this is to narrow the use of the word which 
in common language sometimes denotes (a) the effective 
rather than the ideal side of desire, as when we say that Mac- 
beth’s motive in murdering Duncan was ambition,—zz., the 
Jeeling of interest awakened in him by the thought of the 
crown. (4) Any one of several competing feelings or ideas, 
as when we speak of a “conflict of motives.” But, while 
making this admission, I still claim, first, that motive is an 
aspect of desire and ought not in strict language to be taken 
as simply equivalent to it, and, secondly, that in giving it this 
sense I am more in harmony with current usage than Mr. 
Ritchie, who seems to identify motive and desire. He writes, 
“Whatever else a motive is, it is a desire.” On the contrary, 
I should say, Whatever else a motive is, it is not desire pure 
and simple. Mr. Ritchie may say I am here refining upon 
words, but then—he began it. 

There is, indeed, a further question suggested by Mr. 
Ritchie’s remarks which is more than one of nomenclature, 
and which I should like to see opened up before this discus- 
sion is allowed to drop. I mean the question, What is the 
precise nature of each of the two elements of feeling and of 
thought or idea which we are all agreed go to constitute de- 
sire? How does each react upon the other? and how does 
it operate or co-operate in the result? Whatever differences 
there may be as to the use of names, I do not anticipate that 
Mr. Ritchie’s answer to this question, or group of questions, 
would differ in any important respect from my own. Whether 
Mr. Alexander’s boycott of my use of “final cause,” as ap- 
plied to the idea of the end or object of an action, conceals 
more fundamental differences remains to be seen. Meantime, 
however, lest this new issue which is only indirectly raised 
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obscure the present question, I reserve what I have to say 
upon it for a future occasion. 


J. H. Murrneap. 
LonpDoN. 


On the general merits of this controversy I have not much 
to add to what Mr. Muirhead has said.* I certainly had no 
intention, any more than Mr. Muirhead, of implying that a 
motive could be effective without feeling. All conscious ac- 
tivity involves feeling, but feeling (in the sense of pleasure 
and pain) is never, I think, the complete inner explanation of 
conscious activity.| We have always to inquire, further, what 
is the source of the feeling. This may be either a blind im- 
pulse or the consciousness of some end. In the latter case 
alone is it properly described as a motive. It was this point 
that I wished to emphasize, and on this point I understand that 
Mr. Ritchie is in complete agreement. As to the use of the 
terms efficient and final cause to describe this difference, I read- 
ily admit that this involves some violation of the Aristotelian 
sense of these terms,—a violation, however, which seems to 
me to be inevitable in the modern use of the expressions. I 
took efficient cause as meaning simply the antecedent change 
on which a movement depends. This would, in some cases, 





* TI ought perhaps to note, however, that Mr. Muirhead’s use of the term 
“ motive”? does not exactly coincide with mine. He confines it to the ideal ele- 
ment in an effective desire ; whereas I have thought it preferable not to introduce 
this limitation. I admit that there is some advantage in restricting the meaning 
of the word as Mr. Muirhead (like Green) has done. But it seems to me to 
involve too great a violation of ordinary usage, and to deprive us of any con- 
venient mode of describing the important fact known as “ conflict of motives.”’ 

¢ This point will, no doubt, be further discussed in the Note which Mr. Muir- 
head promises. I may content myself with saying here that the habit which 
some psychologists have of speaking of feeling as the cause of action, seems to 
imply an unreal division between the different elements in a conscious state. It 
is to be regretted that Dr. James Ward, who, in his article on ‘‘ Psychology” in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, has done so much to break down this false divi- 
sion, yet seems frequently to permit himself to speak as if the different aspects 
of a conscious state could be separated from one another and regarded as, re- 
spectively, cause and effect, This idea has been a fruitful source of error in 
psychology and ethics. 
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be the action of nerves, muscles, etc.; in other cases it would 
be an appetite; in other cases it would be the presence of the 
desire for some object. Aijl these are impelling or ante- 
cedent causes; and every action is dependent upon such an- 
tecedents, whether it is a motived action or one dependent on 
mere impulse. If it is a motived action, the motive is un- 
doubtedly included in this antecedent, and it is only in this 
way that a motive can become operative. It is in this way 
that final causes act. A house is not built by its final cause, 
except in so far as this pre-exists as an idea in the mind of 
the builder, impelling him to act in a particular way. Thus, 
in a sense, the final cause is included in the efficient cause. 
But the important point is that in explaining some conscious 
acts we simply look back. Why did this man commit a 
murder? He was carried away by passion. Here the pas- 
sion is simply regarded as preceding the act and leading on 
to it.* On the other hand, there are cases in which we feel 
bound to look forward for an explanation. Why did Colum- 
bus cross the Atlantic? He hoped to discover land. This 
hope also preceded his action; but this antecedent has refer- 
ence to an anticipated consequent. Now some writers would 
use the term motive in both these cases. They would say that 
anger and hope are both motives. My view, on the other 
hand, is that neither of these should be described as a motive. 
They are both merely efficient or antecedent causes, but the 
latter of the two zzvolves a motive, —ze., a final cause. The 
motive is not the hope, but the object as hoped. I admit, of 
course, that in ordinary usage the term is often used in such 
a way as to include anger and hope and the like. But if we 
were to include these in the scientific use of the term, it would 
be necessary, I think, to include also mere animal impulses, 
and this would be very inconvenient. Moreover, I think the 
ordinary usage of the term (and still more of the correspond- 
ing terms motif, Motiv, motiviren, etc.) tends to be limited to 
cases in which some definite end is proposed. 





* How far it can rightly be so regarded, in the case of any human action, I 
cannot here discuss. 
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In the passage which Mr. Ritchie quotes from Bancroft 
(‘The conversion of the heathen was the motive to the set- 
tlement”’), I admit that the expression is somewhat elliptical ; 
but I do not think that the omission is quite accurately sup- 
plied by saying, as Mr. Ritchie suggests, “ The desire or wish 
to convert the heathen was the motive.” It would, I think, 
be better to say, “ The conversion of the heathen, regarded as 
an object of desire, was the motive,” or, “The idea (or pur- 
pose) of the conversion of the heathen was the motive.” So, 
also, in the passage which Mr. Ritchie quotes from my 
“ Manual of Ethics,” instead of saying, “ The final cause is 
the desire of reaching a certain destination,” it would have 
been more accurate to say, “ The final cause is the reaching of 
a certain destination, regarded as an object of desire,” or, 
“The final cause is the idea (or purpose) of reaching.” A 
motive or final cause is not, I think, correctly described either 
as a desire or as a future event, but rather as a future event 
regarded as an object of desire. In this particular passage, 
therefore, I think Mr. Ritchie has convicted me of an inac- 
curacy * in expression, which I much regret. 


J. S. MACKENZIE. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


I agree with Mr. Ritchie that “when we speak of a per- 
son’s motives we generally mean the feelings which influence 
his conduct, and not simply the ends or objects of his action, 


* In defence of my use of the term, however, it may be urged that the word 
“ desire” is sometimes employed in this way,—e.g., when we say that a man has 
gained his desire. In fact, there seems to be no single English word to express 
an object of desire. But I admit that “ desire” ought not, without due warning, 
to be used for the object of desire. 

+ It is interesting to note that Dr. Simmel, in his recent “ Einleitung in die 
Moralwissenschaft,” appears to be in substantial agreement with the view of 
motives which Mr. Muirhead and myself have adopted. See especially Vol. I., 
pp. 307, 308, where he distinguishes between “ die teleologischen Mofive” and 
‘die blossen Ursachen.”’ It is gratifying to find such a point of agreement with 
one who is so keen a critic and whose general point of view is so different from 
ours. 
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apart from their mental existence as constituting the content 
of his feelings,” and I think it desirable to limit the word, for 
scientific purposes, to this sense. Such motives are what Dr. 
Martineau calls “springs of action.” I believe that Mill is 
right in saying that motives, so understood, make no differ- 
ence to the morality of conduct, so long as they do not alter 
the intention. Different persons may perform the same con- 
duct in consequence of quite different motives; therefore the 
motive cannot be that by which the conduct is judged. I 
am, of course, far from asserting that the motive does not 
“throw light on character.” Plainly, there are long odds that 
a man will act virtuously if his motives are such as when left 
to themselves issue in good actions. But the question is 
whether the motive (though possessing mora/ significance) is 
ethically (z.e., for the science of morals) a satisfactory test of 
either conduct or character. This I deny. By character we 
understand not merely habitual disposition, but effective dis- 
position. A man may be habitually kind-hearted and shrink 
instinctively from hurting the feelings of others, but this may 
lead him into acts of culpable tenderness, and we should con- 
sider him so far a blamable character. It was on this ground 
that I held Mill’s statement to be slightly inaccurate. 

Mr. Ritchie appears to me to understand motive not, ac- 
cording to his definition, as equivalent to the feelings which 
influence conduct, but to the feelings which are decisive of 
conduct. In the case supposed, if the man acts wrongly, his 
motive was unwillingness to hurt a friend’s feelings; if he acts 
rightly, his motive was, say, a sense of duty. But the opera- 
tive feeling (supposing that it is feeling which operates) is 
neither in the one case the kindness, nor in the other the sense 
of duty, but one or other of these feelings as directed upon the 
particular object,—v.¢., as guided by the intention. I venture 
to call this complex state the active sentiment. This is what 
Mr. Ritchie calls the “spirit of the action.” The expression 
isa loose one. If Mr. Ritchie means that the spirit of the 
action consists entirely of feelings, then, since the motive in 
its final form is determined by the idea of the end, the moral 
judgment still is passed on the ground of this idea,—that is, of 
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the intention. If, as I suppose, he means by the spirit of the ac- 
tion a complex of feelings and ideas, then this is nothing more 
nor less than the whole volition taken along with its elements 
of feeling, or considered especially in connection with its ele- 
ments of feeling. No doubt such a motive is the true subject 
of moral judgment, but then it is identical with the conduct. 
On the other hand, if Mr. Ritchie thinks his motive, so an- 
alyzed, to be the efficient cause of conduct, he lays himself 
open to an objection like one which he urges against Mr. 
Mackenzie. His motive is the efficient cause, not of conduct, 
but of the mere external action. It is part of the material 
cause of conduct. We can, in fact, distinguish in the complex 
whole of conduct two elements: one is the motive—in my 
sense the feeling—which suggests the action, the other is the 
mere external act. These are both ethically indifferent. The 
feeling might have been different and the conduct remain 
morally the same, or the same good external act might have 
proceeded from a good ora bad motive. Both the motive 
and the intention act or may act as efficient causes. But what 
is judged morally is the volition as a whole, the agent as act- 
ing ; and the character of his volition is given by the intention. 
The difference between Mr. Ritchie and me appears to 
amount to this. I limit motive to the feeling which suggests 
an action; he takes motive to be the feeling as modified by 
the intention,—z.¢., what I call the active sentiment. In this 
he has the support of Professor Sully, who defines motive 
(Outlines of Psychology,” p. 392, new edition) as “a desire 
viewed in its relation to a particular represented action, the 
carrying out of which it urges or prompts.” When Mr. Ritchie 
says that he can speak of “a good man doing a wrong action 
from good motives,” he is clearly using the word motive in 
my sense, not in his. But the discussion illustrates both the 
ambiguity of the word and the difficulty of analyzing the thing. 
The earlier portion of Mr. Ritchie’s article does not affect 
anything I have said, and I agree with him in his antagonism 
to the misuse of the term “ final cause” in the passages quoted 
from the writers he criticises; but I should like to observe 
that even supposing that an action must be caused by a feel- 
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ing, which it is certainly rash to assert in so unqualified a way 
at the present moment, I do not see why the representation of 
the end should not include elements of feeling. So far as I can 
see, it does, and the intellectual apprehension of the end, its 
accompanying feeling, and the feelings of the agent not sug- 
gested by the represented idea, all combine to produce the 
active sentiment. 


S. ALEXANDER. 
LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


The discussion which I have been the means of raising has 
at least had the good effect of obtaining from Mr. Muirhead 
and Mr. Mackenzie useful explanatory notes on their ethical 
text-books, and I am glad to find that the difference between 
us narrows itself to very little, if anything, more than a differ- 
ence about the use of aterm. I still adhere to my original 
view that it is most convenient, because most in accordance 
with ordinary literary use and most in accordance with the 
previous philosophical history of the term and its Greek an- 
tecedents, to take “ motive” as equivalent to “a desire for an 
object conceived as a possible end of action.” But I do not 
identify “motive” with “desire”: “desire” is the genus of 
which “ motive” is a species. The differentia of “ motive” is 
the presence of a conception of an end. I think, however, 
that it is an inaccuracy of language which is too apt to sug- 
gest an error in psychology, to restrict “‘ motive” to the merely 
intellectual element of the complex mental state. In insisting 
that motive must include the element of “ feeling,” I am, of 
course, using that term in its widest sense, and certainly not 
restricting it to the feelings of pleasure and pain, which are 
distinguishable from appetites and emotions, even though they 
may always accompany them in some degree. In Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s illustration of a man murdering another out of pas- 
sion (z.¢., anger), the act may be a foolish one, and may be 
said to have very slight motives (cui dono ?), but it cannot 
rightly be called zzmotived. The motive even in such a case 
contains a conception of an end. The man in anger thinks 
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of, or pictures, the person he murderously assaults as paying 
the penalty of the supposed wrong-doing which has caused 
his (the assailant’s) anger. If the act is clearly unmotived, 
we regard the doer as no longer a rational and responsible 
being: he is not guilty of “ murder” any more than a tiger is. 

I think it inconvenient to limit ‘ motive” to the effective 
desire for an object,—the desire that issues in action. If the 
term were so limited, “conflict of motives’ and “ strongest 
motive”—phrases with a very respectable philosophical his- 
tory—would be meaningless. Of course, when I speak of the 
motive of some particular act, I mean the motive that has 
shown itself effective: the defeated motives were merely pos- 
sible efficient causes that have been counteracted. To talk of 
“motives” which have not actually “moved” the person to 
overt actions (though they may have moved him ‘owards 
them) is permissible, just as it is to talk of “ causes” that have 
been counteracted. 

In all phraseology about causes a certain amount of ab- 
straction is inevitable. The term “efficient cause” loses its 
meaning altogether if “ cause” be taken strictly as the sum 
total of the conditions of an act or event. In the sense in 
which Mr. Alexander uses “conduct,” the conduct includes 
all the psychical conditions of overt action, but in ordinary 
use conduct is distinguished from character. Conduct means 
“a course of action.” (It generally means more than a par- 
ticular act, and so I think Mr. Alexander a little overstates 
Mill’s view by substituting “conduct” for “act.”) A man of 
generally good character may do several bad acts, which might 
be described as bad conduct. When we say a man may doa 
wrong act froma good motive, we mean that the act is of such 
a kind as we consider socially mischievous, while the motives 
are of such a kind as we commend. Most usually in such 
cases the motives are mixed,—e.g., in the case Mr. Alexander 
suggests, desire to do a kind action is a good motive, while 
desire to escape trouble or fear of causing morally necessary 
pain is a bad motive. 

The psychological problem to which Mr. Alexander refers 
at the end of his reply I cannot here attempt to discuss. In 
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defence of Aristotle (and myself) I will only say that, so far 
as my experience goes, a mental image or idea of a movement 
alone cannot, as a matter of fact, cause me to make that move- 
ment ; else why does such a mental image or idea so often deter 
me from making the movement? Moral education would be 
an easier thing than it is if it were only necessary to supply 
mental pictures of right actions, and not also to mould the 
feelings. If it be said that ideas have of themselves “an im- 
pulsive quality,” that is only to use the word “ idea” to cover 
a complex state which contains desire in it. 
Davip G. RitcuHie. 
Jesus CoLLeGE, OxForRD. 


PRINCIPLE OF CLASSIFICATION OF RECENT ETHICAL WRITERS. 


WITH regard to a criticism made by my reviewer in the July 
number (Vol. IIL, pp. 535, 536), I should like to say just a word. 

The criticism in question had reference to the principle on 
which my selection of the authors considered in Part I. of my 
“ Review of Evolutional Ethics” was made. The selection is, 
as Professor Royce states, a difficult one. Indeed, if “ Evolu- 
tional Ethics” is to include all writers who have taught the 
reality of a progressive movement in human society, a work 
on the subject could scarcely draw a line at any point, since, 
even if one goes back as far as early Greek philosophy, one 
finds some recognition of such a movement. Again, it is cer- 
tainly a fact that our modern distinctively biological theory of 
evolution has unconsciously affected all modern thought, even 
where it is not consciously received; so that its influence 
can often be distinguished even in the works of writers who 
verbally repudiate it. However, although exact classification 
is difficult in all cases, and particularly so with regard to 
thought, of whose evolution we are ourselves the observers, 
so that no missing links leave us convenient gaps of division ; 
yet, in disagreement with Professor Royce, I am of the opin- 
ion that there may be other principles of classification than 
the one represented by the title “ Recent Ethical Idealists.” 
This is not, at least, my title; and in making my selection I 
endeavored to adhere to the principle involved in the latter— 
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that is, to choose such authors as not only have left behind 
older metaphysical methods, but also show in their work a 
distinct acceptance of the theory of a biological evolution, 
with all its consequences, in the region of morals. I am unable 
to class Paulsen as one of these; and Wundt’s repudiation of 
the theory of heredity in morals places him at once definitely 
and completely outside my list, since it renders his theory 
merely one of human progress, cutting it off from connection 
with the biological idea. Stephen, on the other hand, dis- 
tinctly receives and recognizes the broader biological form of 
theory, even makes some definite use of it in ethics, and, 
though he is especially occupied with another side of the 
social problem, exhibits in his work, as a whole, the influence 
of this acceptance. The like may be said, I think, of the work 
of Alexander, who, indeed, makes continual application of 
Darwinian concepts to the moral evolution. I have stated 
in the preface to my book my reasons for analyzing Gizycki’s 
“ Moralphilosophie.” This is, perhaps, the most doubtful of 
all the books I have considered in Part I. ; but Professor Von 
Gizycki himself gives me, in earlier works of his, a right 
to believe in his acceptance of Darwinian ideas, the fruits of 
which appear to me continually and strongly exhibited in the 
“Moralphilosophie.” If, on the surface, the latter seems to 
afford no greater evidence of the influence of biological ideas 
of evolution than many other recent books on ethics, this, I 
think, is due chiefly to its intentionally popular character ; and 
the internal evidence appeared to me, on the other hand, suffi- 
cient to place it on my list. 

I trust that I have at least made plain that my principle of 
selection was not “sectarian.” I fancy that with the title 
“ Recent Ethical Idealists” selection would be even more dif- 


ficult than under my own title. 
C. M. WILLIAMS. 


[Nore.—The name that I proposed for the inclusive class containing the 
evolutional ethical writers was “ Ethical Realists,”’ not ‘ Idealists.”.—JosIAH 


Royce. } 
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SPENCER’S “PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS.” 


SEVERAL criticisms having shown that the preface to Vol. II. 
of “The Principles of Ethics” is seriously misleading, Mr. 
Spencer has decided to recast it. The preface which is to 
appear in all copies hereafter issued may be of interest to 
those who have seen it only in its original form. It runs as 
follows : 


“ Now that, by this issue of Parts V. and VI., along with Part IV. previously 
published, I have succeeded in completing the second volume of ‘The Princi- 
ples of Ethics,’ which some years since I despaired of doing, my satisfaction is 
dashed by the thought that these new parts are less definite in their conclusions 
than I had hoped to make them. Complete definiteness was of course not to 
be expected. Right regulation of the actions of so complex a being as Man, 
living under conditions so complex as those presented by a society, evidently 
forms a subject-matter unlikely to admit of specific statements throughout its 
entire range. 

“The primary division of it—private conduct—necessarily dependent in part on 
the nature of the individual and his circumstances, can be prescribed but approxi- 
mately; and guidance must, in most cases, be obtained by a judicial balancing 
of requirements and avoidance of extremes. Entrance on the first great division 
of public conduct—Justice—does, indeed, introduce us to conclusions which 
are in large degree definite. Happily, into this most important portion of 
Ethics, treating of certain right relations between individuals, irrespective of 
their natures or circumstances, there enters the ruling conception of equity or 
equalness—there is introduced the idea of measure, and the inferences reached 
acquire a certain quantitative character which partially assimilates them to those 
of exact science. But when, leaving this all-important division, the injunctions 
of which are peremptory, and take no cognizance of personal elements, we pass 
into the remaining divisions—Negative and Positive Beneficence—we enter a 
region in which the complexities of private conduct are involved with the com- 
plexities of relations to the no less complex conduct of those around: present- 
ing problems for the solution of which we have nothing in the nature of measure 
to guide us, and must commonly be led by empirical judgments. 

“‘In view of these admissions, some will contend that no aid is here furnished 
by the general Doctrine of Evolution. The first reply is that in that chief divi- 
sion of Ethics treating of Justice, it furnishes aid both as verifying conclusions 
empirically drawn and as leading to certain unaccepted conclusions of impor- 
tance. If it be said that throughout the divisions of Ethics dealing with Benefi- 
cence, Negative and Positive, the conclusions must, as above implied, be chiefly 
empirical, and that therefore here, at any rate, the Doctrine of Evolution does 
not help us, the reply is that it helps us in general ways though not in special 
ways. In the first place, for certain modes of conduct which at present are 
supposed to have no sanction if they have not a supernatural sanction, it yields 
us a natural sanction—shows us that such modes of conduct fall within the lines 
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of evolving humanity—are conducive to a higher life, and are for this reason 
obligatory. And, in the second place, where it leaves us to form empirical 
judgments, it brings into view those general truths by which our empirical judg- 
ments should be guided—indicates the limits within which they must fall. 

« Beyond serving to reinforce the injunctions of Beneficence by adding to the 
empirical sanction a rational sanction, the contents of Parts V. and VI. have 
these claims to attention :—First, that under each head there are definitely set 
down the various requirements and restraints which should be taken into ac- 
count: so aiding the formation of balanced judgments. Second, that by this 
methodic treatment there is given a certain coherence to the confused and often 
inconsistent ideas on the subject of Beneficence, which are at present lying all 
abroad. And third, that the coherent body of doctrine which results, is made to 
include regulation of sundry kinds of conduct which are not taken cognizance 
of by Ethics as ordinarily conceived.” 


It will be observed that Mr. Spencer no longer admits, as 
frankly as he seemed to do in the first issue, that the con- 
cluding portions of his book are unsatisfactory. The general 
judgment, however, expressed in the review of his second 
volume which appeared in the October number of this Jour- 
NAL, still seems to me to be substantially just. 

J. S. MACKENZIE. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


PHILANTHROPY AND SOCIAL PRoGREss. Seven Essays by Miss Jane 
Addams, Robert A. Woods, Father J. O. S. Huntington, Pro- 
fessor Franklin H. Giddings, and Bernard Bosanquet. Delivered 
before the School of Applied Ethics, at Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
during the session of 1892. With Introduction by Professor 
Henry C. Adams. New York and Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Company. Pp. xi, 268. 


Not only are these seven essays all admirably written, but in 
each, except the last, its author has given us a part of his best life 
and thought ; and even in the last, if this be not the case, the theme 
alone is to blame. Mr. Bosanquet could not but find the methods 
of the London Charity Organization Society, however scientific 
and just, too narrow and thin a material for him to expend his best 
energy upon, and with excellent taste he does not attempt to make 
more of his subject than it deserves. He perhaps adds nothing to 
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what has already been said for charity organization principles and 
methods, but he believes so thoroughly in them that he reiterates 
them without fatigue to himself or to the reader. One is pleased to 
learn from him, also, that the principle of charity organization work 
is ‘‘ faith in the ideal,’’—*‘ only it must be faith in that ideal which 
is the essence and controlling force of the real; not in fancies and 
sentiments which are simply a failure to cope with reality.’’ One 
is pleased to learn this. But perhaps Mr. Bosanquet might have 
made it clearer how this faith manifests itself in the methods he so 
painstakingly describes, for those of us who are familiar, as Father 
Huntington and the president of the New York Charity Organiza- 
tion Society are, with the ghoulish glee aroused in many Charity 
Organization Society members by the detection, for its own sake, 
of fraud, those of us who know how lamentably they fail to procure 
work for the unemployed or to organize existing charities, have 
supposed that the radical defect in the Charity Organization 
Society was lack of any ideal at all,—at least of any social ideal. 
Undoubtedly, it is pledged to ‘‘the essence and controlling force 
of the real’’ economic order of modern competitive capitalistic 
society. But surely Mr. Bosanquet does not mistake this essence 
for an ideal? He does not mean to teach us that the controlling 
force of all that is real, however bad and unjust, deserves our alle- 
giance? Again, the faith that Mr. Bosanquet preaches, which be- 
lieves that ‘‘ character’ in individuals will almost always set them 
on their feet industrially and secure them a competence, is too 
naive and too flattering to the prosperous to be accounted as any- 
thing but a failure to cope with reality. 

The next to the last essay in the book (on ‘‘ The Ethics of Social 
Progress,’ by Professor Giddings) belongs to that class of writings 
which challenge us to gratitude, because they provoke us to think. 
At every step in the logical advance we feel forced for truth’s 
and humanity’s sake to stop and protest. The contrast between 
this essay and the five preceding ones of the volume affords a 
striking illustration of the difference between abstract reasoning 
and concrete reasoning, therefore between a false kind of thinking 
and the only true kind. Professor Giddings would not utter many 
of his boldest statements were he in the habit of keeping in sight 
the fulness and manifoldness of individual and social life. Like 
the older school of economists, he lets fall many factors of the 
problem for convenience’ sake, as if they were inappreciable in 
value, and then comes to conclusions monstrously untrue. Profes- 
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sor Giddings lacks natural insight, and he ought, therefore, to sup- 
plement his study of books by actual work, such as that by which 
Miss Addams, Mr. Woods, and Father Huntington have been grow- 
ing wise. Until years of such activity have mellowed his judgment, 
he will never be able to see the Christ in every human being, even 
in ‘€a drunken woman or an idiot child,’’ as Miss Addams does, 
surely never in tramps, whom he goes out of his way to call ‘‘ ab- 
solutely worthless wretches.’’ Now, not all tramps are wretches, or 
worthless, and few are absolutely worthless. And when he says that 
“every tramp within the borders of civilization should be placed 
under arrest and put to severe enforced labor under public direc- 
tion,’’ he makes one feel that possibly there are even some professors 
who should be restrained ; for really these sweeping statements in 
condemnation of whole classes of men are bad and unscientific in 
this decade, and he who teaches them to the young women and 
young men of our colleges does harm. 

So conspicuous on every page is the absence of any mark of 
individualized affection for the unfortunate victims of the modern 
so-called Social Progress, that it is hard to appreciate at their full 
value the wise, practical conclusions with which Professor Gid- 
dings closes his paper. He suggests that we should resist the ten- 
dency to competitive activity, forbid competition in the education 
of children, provide the conditions of country life for children, and 
cultivate individuality in the consumption of wealth. Again, he 
advises that international migration should be regulated, that each 
nation should assume the burden of pauperism caused by its own 
progress, that society should regulate industries that displace the 
better man by the inferior—but we have not space to give his 
complete list of practical measures. These proposals have a value 
independent of Professor Giddings’s theory of social ethics. This 
theory seems to us unworthy of the conclusions attached to it. 

Professor Giddings is an optimistic evolutionist. In his opinion 
the unseen antagonist in life’s fateful game of chess is ‘‘ always 
just, patient, and fair.’’ The real evolutions of society seem to 
him to make for the true end,—the survival of living creatures 
through a progressive evolution of their intelligence and sympathy. 
It is well just here to remember that so great a believer in the fact 
of evolution as Professor Huxley recognizes that ethics sets up 
standards many times in direct moral opposition to the real results 
of progressive evolution, and in our opinion not one of the historic 
changes in industrial life cited by Professor Giddings as illustra- 
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tions of social progress were really moral advancements, even 
according to Professor Giddings’s own definition. The living 
creatures who survived did not do so through a progressive evolu- 
tion of their intelligence and sympathy ; the latter essential factor 
in moral progress was lacking. They were survivals through shrewd, 
selfish struggle, through the degradation of intelligence into an 
instrument for individual self-preservation. As a result, ethical 
personalties were less in evidence than before, so that to-day our 
whole economic structure is but a compromise of intelligent greed. 

Nor can we follow this essayist in his deductions from his first 
law of the cost of progress. He infers that because there can be 
no social progress except at the price of an absolute increase of 
suffering, economic prosperity and social justice can never mete out 
comfort to all, and multitudes of human beings must always be in 
subjection to individual or corporate masters. ‘To outgrow suffer- 
ing from hunger and want and to be free industrially would, in his 
mind, involve the attainment of “ finality in a world of change.’’ 
But surely the cost of progress—an absolute increase of suffering— 
might still be paid, and yet not in the grosser forms of physical 
want and slavery. Decentralized socialism might merely substitute, 
as Professor Giddings thinks, competing communities for com- 
peting private organizations, and still the individuals might become 
free and rise above the liability to starvation. 

Miss Addams’s two essays breathe in every sentence the spirit of 
rationalized humanity. Nothing could be more to the credit of 
the University Settlement movement than that it should allure such 
persons as Miss Addams. Her sympathy for humble folk is as 
strong, tender, and comprehensive as George Eliot’s. The refuse ele- 
ments of foreign populations dumped into our cities do not seem such 
toher. She regrets the vulgarizing process to which our American 
social progress will subject them. ‘‘ The Italian and Bohemian peas- 
ants who live in Chicago,’’ she tells us, ‘still put on their bright 
holiday clothes on a Sunday and go to visit their cousins. They 
tramp along with at least a suggestion of having once walked over 
ploughed fields and breathed country air. The second generation 
of city poor have no holiday clothes and consider their cousins ‘a 
bad lot.’ I have heard a drunken man, in a maudlin stage, babble 
of his good country mother and imagine he was driving the cows 
home, and I knew that his little son, who laughed loud at him, 
would be drunk earlier in life, and would have no such pastoral 
interlude to his ravings.’’ And the serenity with which she urges 
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upon us the socta/ expression of democracy, the sharing of the life 
of the race and ‘‘a certain renaissance of Christianity,’’ is as con- 
fident and unruffled as the sweet preaching of Emerson. 

Her account of Hull House is clear and satisfying. We cannot 
but regret, however, that the chief glory of Hull House and of its 
presiding genius, the assistance rendered to four trades-unions for 
women,—a fact which will bring to the educated classes of America 
more than anything else ever done by them the confidence of work- 
ingmen and the respect of labor leaders,—should have been intro- 
duced so incidentally and subordinately into Miss Addams’s account 
of her work. And she seems to imply that the reason she has al- 
lowed four trades-unions to meet at Hull House (two of which were 
organized there) is not because she recognizes the moral and social 
necessity for organizing women into labor-unions. She says, ‘It 
seems to me of great importance that as trades-unions of women 
are being formed, they should be kept, if possible, from falling into 
the self same pits the men’s unions have fallen into.’’ If there had 
been no danger of pitfalls, would the occasion have fallen away for 
encouraging these organizations of women? However this may 
be, it was a plucky thing to do, and perhaps a stroke of moral 
genius, for the prevailing sentiment of ‘‘ cultivated Americans’’ 
is at the present juncture strongly opposed to trades-unionism. 

Mr. Woods’s article on ‘‘ The University Settlement Idea’ is 
full of sound, practical suggestions for any one wishing to enter 
such work as that of Andover House. But we have here only space 
for expressing our regret that neither Miss Addams nor Mr. Woods 
advocates or seems to have thought of the only kind of ‘‘a social 
settlement’ which, in our opinion, can ever become a permanent 
centre of organic reform. Both these writers seem to have in mind 
only the ‘‘ educated young persons,’’—exceptional individuals who 
leave their homes and surroundings to live among working-people. 
But the true and abiding social settlement, that which will succeed 
and render unnecessary the University Settlement, will be one of 
educated families. Whole families must and will feel ‘‘ the sub- 
jective necessity for social settlements.’’ Four such families in 
London, from the interest of one or more members of each in the 
Leighton Hall Neighborhood Guild, have taken up their residence 
in houses adjoining the guild. We cannot here enlarge upon the 
advantages of a settlement of families over one of isolated young 
persons, but they are easy to discover, and it is unfortunate that 
Miss Addams’s and Mr. Woods’s pens could not have used their 
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happy skill to arouse the conscience of American families to their 
civic duty as families. 

In Father Huntington’s essays on ‘‘ Philanthropy: Its Success 
and Failure’ and on ‘‘ Philanthropy and Morality’’ the people 
themselves seem to be speaking, voicing at last their needs, con- 
fessing their weaknesses, and rebuking the rich. If Miss Addams 
sympathizes with the humble, Father Huntington is humble. He 
also more than the other writers seems to be conscious of the laws 
of social life and the causes of poverty. But it is a little curious 
that while charity organization finds in this volume a champion in 
Mr. Bosanquet, the single-tax theory an advocate in Father Hunting- 
ton, and trades-unions an indulgent friend in Miss Addams, not one 
of these writers has a word to say in favor of any form of socialism. 
Were representatives of socialism not invited to speak at the School 
of Applied Ethics? Or, among cultivated men in America inter- 
ested in Philanthropy and Social Progress, is there no one in favor 
of the municipalization or nationalization of capital as well as of 
land? 

Above all other teachings of this volume the idea of the Social 
Settlement stands out. But, heartily as we approve of the spirit 
and methods of settlement work, there is, we think, one other 
defect in the plea for it set forth in this volume besides its omis- 
sion of the idea of family settlements. This other defect is the 
failure to make the centre of reform life spring from a group of the 
working-people themselves. According to Miss Addams, it is to 
spring from the residents,—from Hull House. But rather does it 
seem to us that ultimately the life of the working-people must be 
organized about a centre of their own, where Miss Addams would 
be their guest, not they hers. 

STANTON Coit. 


APPEARANCE AND REALity. A Metaphysical Essay. By F. H. 
Bradley, LL.D., Glasgow, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. New York: Macmillan & 
Co., 1893. Pp. xxiv, 558. 

This is a truly great book ; and though the discussion of a meta- 
physical essay does not lie within the scope of the INTERNATIONAL 
JouRNAL OF ETHICS, yet there are some points in the volume which 
demand our attention. The part that concerns us is contained 
chiefly in Chapter XXV., which is entitled ‘‘ Goodness,’’ but this 
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part cannot be fully understood without reference to some other 
chapters, such as IX., X., XVII., etc. The general character of 
Mr. Bradley’s philosophical position may be briefly indicated as 
follows: He makes a sharp antithesis between the world of ap- 
pearance and the world of reality. The essential characteristic of 
reality is that it must be in harmony with itself. Appearance, on 
the other hand, is in a state of perpetual self-contradiction. Never- 
theless, reality (or the Absolute) is not to be thought of, as by Mr. 
H. Spencer, as something entirely unknowable* behind the world 
of appearance. ‘‘Reality appears in its appearances, and they 
are its revelation. . . . Reality comes into knowledge, and the 
more we know of anything the more in one way is reality present 
within us’’ (p. 552). Reality is, as it were, simply appearance 
straightened out, appearance made consistent with itself. It must 
not be opposed to experience or to the nature of our self-conscious 
life. ‘* Reality is one experience, self-pervading and superior to 
mere relations. Its character is the opposite of that fabled extreme 
which is barely mechanical, and it is, in the end, the sole perfect 
realization of spirit. . . . Outside of spirit there is not, and there 
cannot be, any reality, and the more that anything is spiritual so 
much the more is it veritably real.’’ This last remark evidently 
involves a conception of Degrees of Reality,—#.¢., it involves the 
idea that a thing may be more or less real. This idea is worked 
out with great force and suggestiveness in Chapter XXIV., and is 
perhaps the most original and characteristic feature of the book. 
To attempt to criticise Mr. Bradley’s working out of this position 
would evidently carry us beyond our province, but a few remarks 
are necessary. Mr. Bradley’s general attitude is closely related to 
that of Hegel. The difference seems to lie chiefly in the sharper 
contrast which Mr. Bradley draws between the Absolute and its 
revelation. With Hegel the Absolute is necessarily self-revealing : 
its essence involves a process. This process contains self-contra- 
diction, and it is the dialectic arising from this self-contradiction 
which is the nerve of the movement. With Mr. Bradley, on the 
other hand, the process appears to be non-essential, and the self- 
contradiction is merely something to be got rid of. Mr. Bradley’s 





* On Spencer’s worship of the unknowable Mr. Bradley has a highly charac- 
teristic joke. Mr. Spencer’s attitude, he says (p. 128), “seems a proposal to 
take something for God simply and solely because we do not know what the 
devil it can be.” 
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view, in fact, approximates to that of Spinoza. Spinoza’s Abso- 
lute has been compared toa lion’s den. All the tracks converge 
to it: none issues out. So with Mr. Bradley. Self-contradiction 
has to be got rid of. Appearance has to be straightened out. Thus 
we get to the Absolute, to reality. What seems to be not suffi- 
ciently answered on Mr. Bradley’s view is the question, how there 
ever comes to be a self-contradiction at all, why reality appears ; in 
other words, what is the origin of evil. Nor, indeed, does the 
difficulty in Mr. Bradley’s system end here. The idea of reality 
which he opposes to appearance is itself an appearance. The idea 
of the Absolute is not the Absolute, and so far as it is not the Ab- 
solute, it is false. How, then, can it be taken as the standard by 
which appearance is judged ? 

I may say, generally, that Mr. Bradley’s metaphysical work im- 
presses me as being fragmentary. He raises particular problems 
which could not really be solved without being brought into a more 
systematic connection with one another than Mr. Bradley attempts. 
We feel the want. on the one hand, of a dialectic like that of 
Hegel, by which the various points might be brought into relation 
to one another ; and, on the other hand (if, indeed, this is not the 
same thing), of what may be described as Epistemology (or Logic). 
We require a general theory of the nature of our knowledge and 
the place of the various factors in it.* Only by means of such 
a theory could we understand the significance which is to be 
attached to such an idea as that of the Absolute; only by means 
of it could we estimate the importance of the various contradic- 
tions which arise in the world of experience. But it must be left 
to writers in metaphysical reviews to press this criticism home. 
Here we must now turn to the ethical side. 

Goodness, according to Mr. Bradley, belongs to the world of 
appearance. It betrays its phenomenal character by its inner con- 
tradictions. There isa ‘‘ radical vice’’ in all goodness (p. 414). 
This is brought out in various ways. The chief contradictions 
seem to be two. In the first place (p. 432), ‘‘ that a man is to be 





* Mr. Bradley’s own “ Logic’’ does not fully supply this want; and even if it 
did, his present work does not appear to be written with sufficient reference to 
that. I cannot here discuss the question whether if such a Logic or Episte- 
mology had been written there would be anything left for Ontology. My own 
view is that nothing would be left except the working out of something akin to 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Nature and Spirit. 
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judged by his inner will seems in the end undeniable. And, if 
such a doctrine contradicts itself and is inconsistent with the very 
notion of goodness, that will be an indication that the good is but 
appearance... . But. . . a will, after all, must do something 
and must be characterized by what it does; while, on the other 
hand, this very character of what it does must depend on that 
which is ‘given’ to it. And we shall have to choose between two 
fatal results; for either it will not matter what one does, or else 
something beyond and beside the bare ‘ will’ must be admitted to 
be good.”’ 

The second contradiction, which is the one to which Mr. Bradley 
gives most attention, is that which comes out in the opposition 
between self-assertion and self denial. He explains this opposi- 
tion with great care. After rejecting the ordinary common-sense 
view of the antithesis, he sums up by saying (p. 417), ‘‘It is the 
essential nature of my self, as finite, equally to assert and, at the 
same time, to pass beyond itself; and hence the objects of self- 
sacrifice and of self-advancement are each equally mine. . . . In 
self-assertion the organ considers first its own development, and 
for that purpose it draws material from the common life of all 
organs. But in self-sacrifice the organ aims at realizing some 
feature of the life larger than its own, and is ready to do this at 
the cost of injury to its own existence. It has foregone the idea 
of a perfection, individual, rounded, and concrete. It is willing 
to see itself abstract and mutilated, over-specialized, or stunted, or 
even destroyed. But this actual defect it can make up ideally by 
an expansion beyond its special limits and by an identification of 
its will with a wider reality. Certainly the two pursuits, thus de- 
scribed, must in the main coincide and be one. The whole is 
furthered most by the self-seeking of its parts, for in these alone 
the whole can appear and be real. And the part again is individ- 
ually bettered by its action for the whole, since thus it gains the sup- 
ply of that common substance which is necessary to fill it. But, 
on the other hand, this general coincidence is only general, and 
assuredly there are points at which it ceases. And here self-asser- 
tion and self-sacrifice begin to diverge, and each to acquire its 
distinctive character.’’ 

Now, that both these antitheses come up in the sphere of morality 
seems to me unquestionable. Indeed, they are closely connected 
with one another. We may state them briefly in this way. Both 
our moral judgments and our conceptions of the moral end present 
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themselves naturally in two distinct ways, which we may roughly 
describe as subjective and objective respectively. We judge a 
man’s will, and we also judge the objects which he achieves. 
Again, we consider the moral end to involve a personal condi- 
tion, and we also consider it to involve a state of the world. Now, 
in each of these two cases it is possible to lay the emphasis either 
on the one side or on the other,—v.¢., either on the subjective side 
or on the objective side; but in neither case can the one side be 
conceived as existing without the other. A perfectly good will 
must be a will issuing in acts that tend to the development of a 
perfectly harmonious world. Similarly, a perfect form of personal 
development could exist only within a world that is perfectly de- 
veloped. It is only so long as the objects with which we are deal- 
ing remain imperfect that there is any conflict between the two 
sides on which it is possible to regard them. A will may be com- 
mendable which issues in foolish actions, and actions may be bene- 
ficial which issue from an impure will. A life like that which 
Matthew Arnold ascribes to Goethe as the ‘‘ physician of the iron 
age,’’ standing above the stream of ‘‘ headlong fate,’’ and enjoying 
the happiness only of knowing its inevitable course,* may be re- 
garded as a type of personal development in the midst of inhar- 
monious conditions; while, on the other hand, the wretchedness 
and vice of a few individuals may seem little more than a foil to the 
glory of an age of great achievements. But it is not so, as Mr. 
Bradley would say, ‘‘ in the Absolute ;’’} aud I venture to think, 
also, that it is not so in any true conception of what is meant by 
goodness. Any real ideal of goodness must involve both the inner 
and the outer, both the subjective and the objective, in perfect 
harmony with each other. Now, if this is so, then the mere fact 
that in an imperfectly developed condition the two sides may be 
opposed, does not imply any ultimate contradiction in the concep- 
tion of goodness. An athlete may develop his arms but not his 
legs. In an imperfectly developed physique there may be a certain 





* « And he was happy, if to know 
Causes of things, and far below 
His feet to see the lurid flow 
Of terror, and insane distress, 
And headlong fate, be happiness.” 
This is, of course, taken from Lucretius. 
+ “It all comes right in the Absolute” is the characteristic refrain throughout 
Mr. Bradley’s volume. 
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opposition between these; but it does not follow that there is any 
contradiction in the ideal of a perfect human body, which would 
necessarily involve both. If there is any truth in this view, then 
the oppositions to which Mr. Bradley calls attention do not repre- 
sent ultimate speculative contradictions in the conception of good- 
ness, but only practical difficulties in the way of the realization of 
goodness in an imperfect state. Certainly there is often a practical 
opposition between purity of heart and practical effectiveness in 
external acts, between the realization of an individual character, 
with its circle of particular interests, and surrender to a whole 
recognized as higher. Such practical difficulties as these were dis- 
cussed, for instance, in a very able paper by Mrs. Bryant in a recent 
number of this JouRNAL,* and there can be no doubt that they are 
of great importance with reference to the art of conduct; but, 
unless they imply an ultimate contradiction in the ideal aimed at, 
they can hardly be said to have any important speculative signifi- 
cance ; and Mr. Bradley does not appear to have proved that they 
do involve any such contradiction. If the difficulties are merely 
practical, they are, on the whole, of the same order as those that 
arise with reference to the pursuit of different ends in life,—e.g., 
science and politics, religion and art, etc. Often a ‘‘ choice of 
Hercules’ between such competing aims has as much practical 
significance as one that may fairly be characterized as one between 
the self and a larger whole (a characterization which has, in any 
case, only a relative justification). 

It seems to me that Mr. Bradley’s treatment of this whole ques- 
tion is rendered unsatisfactory by the fact that he has given no 
systematic account of what is to be understood by self. In Chapter 
IX., indeed, he has some interesting statements on different senses 
in which the term is used, but the connection between these dif- 
ferent senses does not seem to be adequately brought out.f This 
question, however, is mainly of metaphysical importance, and, in 
any case, our limits will not permit any discussion of it here. 

I may add, in conclusion, that Mr. Bradley’s general view of 


* Vol. III., No. 3, pp. 308-323. 

+ Mr. Bradley’s view (p. 95 ¢¢ seg.) of the self as a “‘ construction,” seems to 
me to be one that can commend itself, at most, only to empirical Psychology. If 
he had worked out a complete Epistemology (or Logic), a different view of the 
self as a self-transcending unity would, I think, have become necessary. His 
view on this point, as on some others, seems to be unduly influenced by Herbart. 
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goodness seems to me to result from what may be described as his 
statical conception of the Absolute. Goodness evidently belongs 
to the process of spiritual life, to the struggle towards the ideal of 
perfect harmony; and if the Absolute exists only in a state of 
repose, goodness must suffer the condemnation of all mere appear- 
ance. But if it is the nature of the Absolute to reveal itself in a 
spiritual process, goodness may perhaps claim to be its highest 
manifestation. At any rate, it does not seem to be proved that 
the ideal to which goodness points involves any ineradicable vice. 

This review cannot but be felt to be miserably inadequate to the 
work criticised ; but enough has probably been said to make it 
apparent that the book is one of supreme interest and importance 
to the student of ethics as well as to the student of metaphysics. I 
could have wished to add something on several other points, such 
as the doctrine of immortality, the relation of religion to morals, 
the significance of art, etc., on all of which Mr. Bradley has some 
very interesting remarks; but I must content myself with com- 
mending his discussions on these subjects to the attention of philo- 
sophical students. I may say, generally, of Mr. Bradley’s book 
(parodying one of his own oracular utterances) that the work as a 
whole is unsatisfactory, but every particular thing in it is most de- 
lightful. The style, though often paradoxical, is singularly bright 
and attractive, It is hardly too much to say that the book is alto- 
gether the most important independent work on metaphysics that 
has ever been written in English. 

J. S. MACKENZIE, 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Eruics. An Introductory Manual for the Use of University Stu- 
dents. By F. Ryland, M.A., author of ‘‘A Hand-book of 
Psychology,’’ etc. London: George Bell & Sons, 1893. Pp. 
X, 220. 


This book contains chapters on the Scope and Method of Ethics ; 
on Good, Happiness, and Perfection; on Right, Obligation, and 
Duty ; Hedonistic and Intuitionist Theories ; Ethical Psychology ; 
the Relation of Ethics to Theology and Law; and the Classifica- 
tion of Virtues. The final chapter gives a brief sketch of English 
Ethical Theories ; and the book concludes with a useful biblio- 
graphical appendix, and a reprint of the ethical questions in the 
London Pass Papers from 1883 to 1892. The general arrangement 
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is good, and the expositions of ethical doctrine, though sometimes 
superficial, are frequently clear and vigorous. 

The object of the author, as announced in the preface, is to pro- 
vide a hand-book of ethics suited to students preparing for the Pass 
Examination of the University of London. But this hand-book is 
not a mere reproduction of the views of accepted ethical authorities, 
for the writer has strong (though not always consistent) views of 
his own. He rejects utilitarianism and all categorical imperatives, 
and advocates a treatment of ethics which is rather esthetic than 
scientific. 

Mr. Ryland’s book is thus both better and worse than a mere 
manual; better, because more vivid than if it were simply a color- 
less repetition of other men’s doctrines; worse (I think), because 
his own opinions, though held with conviction, have not been 
thoroughly thought out, and therefore both some criticisms of the 
ethical systems which he refuses, and also the statement of his own 
view, are deficient in clearness and in insight. For instance, some 
of his strictures on utilitarianism proceed on distinct misunder- 
standing ; as where he objects to the Benthamite ‘* Greatest Happi- 
ness’’ axiom, on the assumption that it regards all men as having 
‘*the same capacity for pleasure and pain.’’ Again, the suggestion 
conveyed in his remark that ‘‘to the genuine utilitarian, rightness 
is a proprium of the useful action’’ (and other remarks to the same 
effect) is highly misleading, since for the utilitarian (as for every 
other) moralist, the first question is, What ts right? And Mr. 
Ryland’s account of the relation between ethical and psychological 
hedonism is not as clear as might be desired ; in fact, his whole treat- 
ment of pleasure and desire appears to be very much wanting in grasp 
and accuracy. The criticism of Hedonistic doctrine on p. 32 may 
be especially mentioned as involving confusion of thought and 
expression, and misapprehension of the doctrine criticised. Again, 
he insists strongly on the impossibility of a Hedonic calculus, but 
on p. 70 is enabled by means of it to arrive at a very decided con- 
clusion. 

When Mr. Ryland proceeds to find fault with utilitarianism on 
account of its vagueness, one cannot help wondering ; not so much 
because utilitarianism is, in fact, comparatively definite, as because 
the zsthetic view, which he inclines to, is—as he describes it— 
essentially vague, and this very vagueness seems to be regarded by 
him as a merit. He says (p. 38), ‘‘ The natural instinct of good 
men seems to assume that the various kinds of human perfection, 
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although rivals, are yet not absolutely exclusive of each other. 
. .. If this be so, we may have to do away with the idea of a 
summum bonum altogether (unless we can find one which shall 
embrace all three), and substitute for it the conception of a cycle 
of ends, a self-supporting system of goods.’’ We have ‘no abso- 
lute principles,’’ and “the ultimate end of reasonable conduct 
cannot be absolutely determined ;’’ ‘‘we are to take a purely 
relative view of the meaning of od/igation and of right,’’ ‘there 
remains no categorical imperative ;’’ ‘‘ we are under no necessity to 
regard the moral precepts as rules.’’ All this is somewhat vague 
and incoherent ; it does not promise either a satisfying theory or 
useful practical guidance ; and its acceptance seems to leave us— 
whether as moralists or as plain men—rather badly off. When it 
is said to be questionable ‘‘ whether the highest kind of morality 
is compatible with ethical codification,’’ we may indeed admit 
that in conduct, as in art, what is most perfect and most beautiful 
cannot by mere observance of rules, or even by strenuous pursuit 
of an ideal, be reached by all,—in fact, some transcendent power 
of will or insight or imagination is needed for the production of 
masterpieces either in art or in life. And in drawing analogies 
between art and morality it is important to remember that, while 
no man is called on to paint pictures or compose music unless he 
has genius, every man is bound to live a good life; and though 
rules of art—of harmony, of perspective, etc.—are not enough to 
insure artistic excellence, yet they are indispensable. Rulesare not 
everything, but good rules are a good deal. 

The esthetic view leaves us without definite rules or a definite 
end, and without any common measure of ethical value; and it 
seems to me to be but a poor substitute for even the inconsistent 
and defective morality which common sense unreflectingly accepts. 
And Mr. Ryland does not hold to it unflinchingly, for he sometimes 
seems to agree with Kant that the only good is a good will, and at 
other times maintains that it is the object of desire that is the good. 

Still, in spite of its faults, this hand-book is, on the whole, above 
the average in merit. It has a certain completeness of form and is 
free from irrelevancies, the style is bright, and it is the work of an 
instructed and earnest, if perhaps somewhat hasty, thinker. 

E. E. C. Jones. 


GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PoLiTicAL EcoNoMY IN SOME OF THEIR HiIs- 
TORICAL RELATIONS. By James Bonar, M.A., LL.D. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. New York: Macmillan & Co., 1893. 
Pp. xvi, 410. 


Mr. Bonar’s work is an outcome of the larger treatment of Po- 
litical Economy which distinguishes most contemporary writers as 
compared with the economists of a generation ago. The title of 
the work is itself enough to indicate this. By Ricardo and his 
followers of what might be called the Augustan age of Political 
Economy, the science was based on apparently simple and ob- 
vious principles of human nature, and elaborated deductively 
into a complete and rounded system. It was not thought of as 
having any special relation to philosophy. It was founded, in- 
deed, on principles which philosophy (or rather psychology) had 
to justify. But it was not conceived as relative either to nien’s 
thoughts about ultimate questions or to their stage of social or 
political development. It was the criticisms of the historical 
school which awoke English political economy from this ‘‘ dog- 
matic slumber,’’ and discredited the old economic tradition. The 
insistence by Cliffe Leslie and others upon the variation of human 
motive and of external conditions made it even appear doubtful 
whether a separate science of economics was possible at all. Recent 
economists have thus been forced to define the conceptions with 
which they deal, and to investigate the limits of their validity. And 
this investigation has made them fall back on the sciences of human 
nature and of social relations. Political Economy is thus brought 
into line with and given a place among the philosophical sciences, 
founded on psychology, and recognized as one of the branches of 
social science. It is, as Mr. Bonar defines it, ‘‘the study of the 
relation of human society to its material wealth.’’ Philosophers 
have not always been conversant with the special facts and reason- 
ings of economic science, nor have economists been uniformly in- 
terested even in the philosophical ideas connected with their own 
economic theories. But economic facts, nevertheless, form part 
of the material with which social philosophy is concerned ; and 
systems of economics can be shown to be connected with phil- 
osophical views concerning human life and its position in the 
ultimate order of things. There is room, therefore, both for a 
theory of the philosophical position of economics,—such as has 
been given more than once from different points of view,—and 
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also for an historical record and criticism of such theories, whether 
expressed or merely implied in the writings of philosophers or of 
economists. 

Mr. Bonar’s book deals with the latter question,—the history of 
the relation between economics and philosophy. The question, as 
he puts it, is, ‘‘ how far men’s thoughts about the world and human 
life in general have affected their thoughts about the economical 
element of human life in particular, and how far this influence of 
thoughts upon thoughts may have been material.’’ In his compre- 
hensive treatment of this subject he has had no predecessor, and 
his book will be welcomed by every student of philosophy who is in- 
terested in its social applications, and by every economist who does 
not neglect the principles of his science. To say that it is learned, 
accurate, and clear, full of keen insight and happy expression, is 
only to say that it is written by Mr. Bonar. If it has not all the 
attractiveness of style which charms the reader of ‘‘ Malthus and 
his Work,’’ it is because the author has had to exercise self-repres- 
sion in the interest of completeness and method. 

The author’s treatment of the subject is divided into five books, 
the first of which deals with Ancient Philosophy, the last four with 
different periods and schools of Modern Philosophy. The second 
book is entitled ‘‘ Natural Law,’’ and its chapters deal with the 
precursors of Grotius, with Grotius himself, Hobbes, Harrington, 
Locke, Hume, the Physiocrats, and Adam Smith, with a concluding 
chapter on Natural Rights and the Law of Nature. Book III., on 
Utilitarian Economics, treats of Malthus, Bentham and James 
Mill, and J. S. Mill. Book IV., on Idealistic Economics, treats of 
Kant, Fichte, Krause, and Hegel. Book V., on Materialistic Eco- 
nomics and Evolution, contains a chapter on Karl Marx, Engels, 
and Lassalle, an Epilogue on the relation of Economics to the 
theory of Evolution, and a Summary of the whole work. 

With this comprehensive plan, it is not astonishing if some 
differences should appear in the mode of treatment of different 
points. The history begins almost where the history of phil- 
osophy is accustomed to begin; but political economy, as a 
separate study, has existed barely for a century and a half. So far 
as Ancient Philosophy is concerned, we have a useful résumé of 
the views of Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, and the Epicureans, so far 
as they touch upon economic subjects, and an account of the 
influence of Christianity upon the way in which men regarded 
industry and trade. If these are determined by ethical ideas to a 
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greater extent than in modern economics, it is because economic 
conceptions do not as yet stand by themselves, but are, as Mr. 
Bonar points out, subordinate to—indeed, form a part of—political 
and ethical conceptions. In modern times, also, and after eco- 
nomics had secured a place for itself as a separate study, the phil- 
osophers who have influenced thought most profoundly have not 
always paid much attention to the special doctrines of economics. 
This is the case especially with the idealist philosophers dealt with 
in Book IV., under the title Idealistic Economics. The views there 
given belong much more to political philosophy than to economics. 
To some extent Fichte is an exception, but his Closed Commercial 
State is an economic Utopia rather than a theory of actual industrial 
relations. Kant and Hegel give but scant attention to economic 
notions as distinguished from those of political and legal relations. 
Had Kant carried out an analysis of the notion of value in con- 
sistency with his doctrine of desire, it is allowable to think that 
his reduction of all the material determinants of desire to the 
principle of private happiness would have led to a hedonistic con- 
ception of value: the economic motive being at the same time 
shown to be a destructive principle, and the ‘‘ economic man”’ the 
antithesis of the moral man. A more assured position is assigned 
to economics in Hegel’s Rechtsphilosophie. But Hegel’s actual 
influence in the science was, for the most part, indirect, through 
certain of his disciples of the Left ; and they are classed by Mr. 
Bonar under Materialistic Economics. 

When the philosophers are not also economists, it is in the writ- 
ings of the latter that we have chiefly to seek for the points of 
relation between philosophy and economics. Accordingly, the 
most important sections of Mr. Bonar’s work are the second book, 
in which he traces the philosophical notions connected with the 
origin and early history of economics, and the third book, in which 
he discusses the connection of economics with Utilitarianism. The 
fifth book is also of great interest. It deals with a group of 
writers who were well equipped both in philosophy and in eco- 
nomics, and it gives, besides, a suggestive discussion of the bearing 
upon economics of the modern notion of development. 

In the second book we have a luminous account of the way 
in which philosophy influenced the growth of modern political 
economy. The latter was not reached simply by the application 
of philosophical conceptions. It arose out of the needs of the new 
form of State. It ‘‘ may be said to begin with the introduction of 
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taxation as a means of supporting the State; . . . and taxation 
begins with the absolute monarchy that superseded the feudal 
system. . . . It is connected at this middle stage of its history 
rather with finance and political philosophy than, as at first and 
afterwards, with moral philosophy.’’ (P. 59.) The author’s own 
summary of the process, given in the introduction, may be quoted as 
bringing out clearly the part which philosophy played in the begin- 
nings of economics: 


“In medizval and modern times (if we pass over the time when economical 
arrangements were forced into the rules of common law), political economy grows 
out of political philosophy. The mercantile theory was essentially political. 
The theory of property, in which, as treated by Hobbes and Locke, economical 
considerations played a great part, was colored by the politics of the day; and 
the question of origin was not sufficiently distinguished from the question of 
justification ; still less were the two questions discussed with the calm indif- 
ference of science. Economical subjects were first brought prominently into 
ethical controversy by Mandeville; the discussion of them in this connection by 
Hutcheson, Hume, and Adam Smith himself, has given countenance to the 
impression that modern political economy grew out of moral philosophy. But 
it was hardly ethical so much as political in the hands of their contemporaries 
the French economists, who embodied it in their grandiose system of political 
and social philosophy, as a feature of first importance; and it was largely on the 
foundation of the physiocratic system that Adam Smith constructs his own. We 
owe to the physiocrats also the continuance of the discussion begun long before 
their time by Grotius, Hobbes, and Locke, about Natural Rights; and this 
abstract question of political philosophy has had a connection with political 
economy, which only the rigidly abstract student of the latter study can ever 
wish to ignore. The persistence of this question in conjunction with the com- 
paratively new question of the rights of man has been a feature not only of 
political but of economical writings down to our own day; and modern socialism 
does no more than frankly combine what had in other quarters been tacitly 
combined, the economical and the philosophical problems.” 


It is impossible, within the limits of this review, to follow Mr. 
Bonar’s investigation of the influence of the notions of Natural 
Law and Natural Rights upon the early economists. The discus- 
sion cannot help being intricate sometimes, for few notions can 
boast more diverse and elusive meanings than those ascribed to 
nature ; but it is clear, thorough, and, above all, fair-minded. Mr. 
Bonar never attempts to snatch a dialectical victory, but gives to each 
writer the benefit of the best meaning. Thus, in speaking of Adam 
Smith’s view of the ‘‘ natural progress of opulence,’’ he says (refer- 
ring to a passage in the ‘‘ Moral Sentiments’’), ‘‘ The order is called 
‘ natural,’ simply because it is the better means toa givenend. .. . 
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Intense individual interest and assiduity are indispensable for the 
making of wealth. It is not, and it cannot be, a fit work for societies 
and States.’’ But this seems to me to interpret Adam Smith from 
the modern point of view, which regards every case of state inter- 
ference as mischievous unless there are special grounds to justify it. 
The author of the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations’’ was addressing readers 
who looked from a different point of view, and who needed no 
special reasons for believing that it was the function of the state 
to guide the ‘‘ progress of opulence.’’ In the chapter referred to, the 
‘‘ natural’ order does not simply mean ‘‘ the better means to a given 
end,’’ but the fact that modern states have inverted the natural 
order is one ground for believing that the means they have chosen 
are the worse. And in this passage Adam Smith attempts some- 
thing like a definition of what he means by ‘‘ Natural.’’ In the 
‘*natural’’ order, he says the progress of the town should follow in 
the wake of the progress of the country, for, in the first place, the 
country affords subsistence which is ‘‘ in the nature of things prior’’ 
to the conveniences and luxuries supplied by the town ; and in the 
second place, the ‘‘ natural inclinations’? of man would lead him to 
cultivate the land rather than to engage in manufacture or foreign 
trade. ‘This second reason speaks, in the language of the time, of 
the individual man as nearer to ‘ nature’’ than human institutions. 
In the first reason there is a reference not only to an order of time, 
but also to an order of dependence. The ‘‘ natural’ order is from 
that which is fundamental to that which is dependent. And to 
follow this natural order is the best means of attaining the goal it 
tends to; but this is a property rather than a definition of the 
notion *‘ natural.”’ 

Of Adam Smith’s political economy as a whole, Mr. Bonar says, 
‘¢ There would not be even the appearance of contradiction, if the 
notion of liberty were more positively defined, so as to include 
opportunities of development and not simply relief from interfer- 
ence, and if the notion of law had not been opposed to that of 
custom.’’ This is true and suggestive ; but we must bear in mind 
how profoundly these changes would affect the ‘‘ system of Natural 
Liberty.’’ 

By the Utilitarian Economists of the present century, the concep- 
tions of Natural Law and Natural Rights were expressly rejected as 
belonging to the mythical region of the @ priori. But, as Mr. Bonar 
shows, ‘‘ the idea of natural and non-natural is rather redefined than 
discarded’’ by Bentham and James Mill, and, although J. S. Mill, 
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in his posthumously-published essay, not only casts aside the 
authority of Nature, but seems to have a feeling of personal 
resentment against the order of things, yet it would not be difficult 
to show that the ideas of Equality and Liberty—the two ruling 
ideas of his ethics and economics—are never established by 
evidence, but are simply survivals of the old notion of Natural 
Rights. 

In the chapter on Bentham, Mr. Bonar examines in detail the 
‘* alliance of political economy with Utilitarianism.’’ The purpose 
of his analysis is both to show the obvious points of contact which 
led to the alliance, and also by thoroughly examining these points 
of contact to bring out ‘‘the difficulty of consistently explaining 
economic facts by a utilitarian ethics of any kind.’’ Mr. Bonar will 
have done real service to economics if he succeeds in inducing 
political economists to reconsider the psychological doctrines which 
they have adopted with too little question from predecessors whose 
economical theories they have so profoundly modified. 

In the concluding book, on Materialistic Economics, the author 
makes but little of the alliance between Hegelian Socialism and 
Ricardo, of which other economics have made much. He draws 
attention rather to ‘‘ the economical view of history and the belief 
that the working-classes are now the tools of the other classes,’’ as 
the positions common to Lassalle, Engels, and Marx. ‘‘ Social- 
ism,’’ he concludes, ‘‘ owes its strength to them far more than to 
particular economic theories, such as that of the Iron Law of Wages, 
or that of Surplus Value, which have been unable to stand criti- 
cism.’’ 

The Epilogue on the question ‘‘ whether the theory of Evolution, 
either in its philosophical or in its Darwinian* form, is an argu- 
ment for Socialism,’’ is full of interest; but the author would pro- 
bably be the last to regard it as quite satisfactory. It seems 





* Exception may be taken to the way in which Mr. Bonar and some other his- 
torical writers use the term “‘ Darwinian development :” applying it, for instance, 
to the survival of the mechanical inventions which best subserve the purposes 
of the industrial arts. The selection in this case is deliberate, made consciously 
by people who knew what they were about, and therefore chose the fit and re- 
jected the unfit. What Darwin established was that a similar end was reached 
by natural causes without deliberation or consciousness of the end. To this only 
the term “ natural selection” should be appplied. The former process is delib- 
erate, or, as it is called, artificial. The survival of useful inventions is as much 
due to artificial selection as the English race-horse. 
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difficult to get the two terms of the relation to close quarters. 
And the divergence of views on the subject is sufficient evidence of 
the difficulty. Hegel himself was a conservative ; but the Hegelians 
who have most distinguished themselves in economics have main- 
tained that the present industrial order is but a stage in the devel- 
opment of Socialism, without considering where the further dia- 
lectic of the notion may carry them. Darwin was an individualist, 
who felt himself reluctantly compelled by his theory of natural 
selection to approve all forms of competition ; while some of his 
followers look to Darwinian development to bring about a Social- 
istic state, although Darwinism gives little support to their private 
belief that the Socialistic state will prove itself the fittest to survive. 
The truth seems to be that the theory of Evolution has little to say 
on the question, just because it is a theory of processes without 
being a theory of ends. Mr. Bonar’s conclusion is that it contains 
nothing ‘* to point us clearly to any centralization of all industrial 
organization in the State.’’ He bids the individualist rest at ease. 
‘« Men will never sell their liberty to purchase a compulsory equality 
and fraternity, and if socialism became a tyranny it would have a 
short life.’’ 

The editor and publishers of the ‘‘ Library of Philosophy’’ are to 
be congratulated on having obtained for the series this “‘ first at- 


” 


tempt to present a view of the relations of philosophy and eco- 
nomics through the whole of their history.’’ There is perhaps no 
one better qualified than Mr. Bonar to speak with authority on both 
subjects; and this “ first attempt’’ is likely to be the standard his- 
tory for a long time to come. 


W. R. Sor.ey. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CAKDIFF. 


An OvuTLINE oF LEGAL PuiLosopHy. By W. A. Watt, M.A., 
LL.B. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. Pp. ix, 184. 


This book is described as ‘‘an attempt to state shortly and 
simply some of the main principles which underlie the facts of 
law.’’ The author endeavors to ‘‘ focus upon jurisprudence the 
various lights derived from historic, ‘analytic,’ and philosophic 
sources,’’ and the underlying conception of the book may be said 
to be Hegelian. But this conception is rather implicit than ex- 
plicit, and the book would have been clearer to the uninstructed 
reader if the author had thrown into an Introduction what he has 
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relegated to an Appendix upon ‘‘ The Conditions of Right,’’ in 
which he justifies the philosophical stand-point. It is there shown, 
or rather indicated, how such a metaphysic of right as is given in 
Hegel or Green ‘‘ yields, in ethics, a theory of common good and 
in jurisprudence a theory of social right, both based on personality 
and implying an ultimate end.’’ But the author seems anxious to 
keep on a line with common sense, or, at any rate, not to prejudice 
his inquiry by ‘‘transcendental’’ conceptions; and such ideas as 
that of the state as the universal, of the organic conception of 
legal authority, of property as the realization of will, and the like, 
are stated rather than developed, or even occur as odtter dicta. A 
more definite statement, also, of the relation between the ‘“ his- 
toric,’’ ‘‘analytic,’’ and ‘‘ philosophic’’ methods would have been 
appropriate. The idea of jurisprudence as ‘‘ philosophical criti- 
cism applied to law’’ is a so much more familiar conception in 
German than in English law-books that it seems to require explicit 
consideration, if not justification. A philosophical reader, on the 
other hand, has every reason to be satisfied with the method 
adopted. How fruitful are the working conceptions which Hegel 
has provided for the study of law, as of every other concrete 
product of ‘‘spirit,’’ may be gathered from Mr. Watt’s handling 
of juristic conceptions; it is permeated with the kind of view of 
which the ‘* Philosophy of Right’’ and Green’s ‘‘ Lectures on Polit- 
ical Obligation’’ are classical statements. It is this that gives to 
the book a unity ‘‘ which may be felt’’ and makes it the reverse 
of mechanical; and it is this that makes the author so sensitive to 
the aspect of law as the reflection of a growing and expanding 
social life, as indeed being like life itself, ‘‘many’’ and yet 
*€ one,’’—‘‘ sweeping onward’’ and therefore at no point final, 
“‘sweeping onward’’ and therefore to an end. The whole book 
is worked out with much skill and sense of proportion, and its 
expression of principles is at once simple, clear, and exact (¢.g., 
‘* justice might be roughly explained to be the obtaining by each 
man of what is appropriate to his character as it expresses itself 
in life’’); the statement of Hegel’s conception of the relation 
between the ‘‘ phases’’ of Property, Contract, and Penalty is ad- 
mirable, as is also the criticism of Kant’s system of Natural Right. 
SIDNEY BALL. 
St. JoHNn’s COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
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New York STATE REFORMATORY AT ELMIRA ; SEVENTEENTH YEAR- 
Book, 1892. Pp. 275. 


In form, the foregoing document is the annual report of the New 
York State Reformatory at Elmira. In matter, it is an exposition 
of the principle and workings of the reformatory idea upon which 
the discipline of the institution is based. In its latter aspect the 
document merits attention as the latest and most complete formu- 
lation of the reformatory scheme. ‘The form in which it is pre- 
sented may render a rounded view of the system difficult for those 
not already familiar with its general outlines. This could not well 
be avoided, and we must be grateful to the reformatory management 
that they have taken the occasion of the annual report to furnish us 
with so much documentary and detailed evidence of the methods 
adopted to secure the aims of the institution. 

On reading the Year-Book, one cannot fail to be impressed by the 
multiplicity of effort. This impression may crowd out for the time 
being that of unity of purpose. The casual reader will demand the 
why and wherefore of this vast mechanism. This he must read 
through the lines and pick up in occasional sentences or phrases. 
It is useless to attempt to formulate it in a single phrase. ‘The title 
of the institution gives a clue, but ‘‘ reformation’’ may convey 
widely different meanings. Here reformation means rehabilitation ; 
it means providing a man with the elements of knowledge and 
character necessary to an orderly, law-abiding existence in our 
modern society. Law-breakers, and especially the first offenders 
who are sent to the reformatory, are persons who have failed to 
comply with the conditions of life in society as expressed in penal 
laws and codes. Society must protect itself against such persons; 
but if the protection is to be effective, it must equip them not only 
with a knowledge of the restrictions placed upon them, but witha 
capacity of using their liberties along lawful lines. The offender 
must learn how to do right as well as unlearn vicious habits. 

The inmates of penal institutions may be classed as incompetents. 
They are incompetent, either morally, intellectually, or physically, 
of that sustained and constant effort in legitimate lines of activity 
which characterizes the law-abiding citizen. Hence this vast ma- 
chinery of the Elmira Reformatory, designed to remove so far as 
possible such incompetence. Hence its insistence upon three things, 
—discipline, the observance of moral habits ; schools, the stimulus 
of mental activity ; the workshop, the military drill and the gymna- 
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sium, the training of the body to continuous directed effort. Its 
hope of success lies in the prospect that the unremitting exercise of 
right practices will lead to the formation of right principles. 

We cannot give an account in detail of the hundred applications 
of these principles. Every year witnesses some new plan, some de- 
velopment of those already existing. In recent years, two points 
call for especial notice: first, the trades schools, and, second, the wage 
system. Without supplanting productive labor as a part of the dis- 
cipline of the institution, trades schools have been given an enormous 
extension. What they accomplish is seen in the Year-Book itself. 
It is entirely the work of the inmates. The printing, binding, and 
the numerous illustrations and vignettes, which have all been pre- 
pared by them, testify to the excellence of the results obtained in 
at least one department of trade instruction. A new feature is basing 
each prisoner’s record on a fixed wages. He pays so much for his 
clothes, and so much per day for board, room, and washing. After 
that the remainder is written to his credit, saving such deductions as 
are made for punishments for various offences. Truly, the amount 
which he can earn is not large ; but it does make a pecuniary differ- 
ence whether he conforms to rules or not. 

We have called attention to the general principle of the disci- 
pline established, and to some of its more recent applications. We 
cannot go further into detail. The Year-Book supplies this, and 
supplies, further, much instructive information asto results. It con- 
tains one hundred biographical records, which will be read with 
interest by those to whom a specific case appeals more strongly than 
a general statement. It is worthy of note that, whatever be the 
special subject under consideration, a correct tone runs through the 
entire book, which lends a heightened interest to its exposition. 
The book closes with a review of reformatory legislation in the 
United States, and an eloquent plea for the wider extension of the 


principles which it embodies. 
ROLAND P. FALKNER. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


THe Economic JournaL; the Journal of the British Economic 
Association. Edited by Professor F. Y. Edgeworth. Vol. III., 
No. 11. September, 1893. London: Macmillan & Co. 


This number of the Zconomic Journal contains at least two 
articles that are of the greatest interest to students of ethics. The 
first of these is the report of the annual meeting of the British 
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Economic Association, containing the address of the president, 
the Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, M.P., on ‘Ethics and Eco- 
nomics,’’ and a report of two short speeches on the same subject 
by Mr. Leonard Courtney and Professor Alfred Marshall. The 
speeches of Mr. Goschen and Mr. Courtney, though interesting, 
do not, perhaps, contribute much that is new to the discussion of 
the subject. Mr. Goschen’s address at least suffers seriously from 
the want of clear definition. At one point Mr. Goschen seems to 
identify the ethical student with the emotionalist ; at another point 
he identifies him with the socialist; and at both these points he 
appears to contrast the ethical student with the economist. Yet at 
another point in the address he states that political economy itself 
is ethical. Again, throughout his address Mr. Goschen describes 
the ethical objections to the methods of some economists as being 
of a popular character. If the German Historical School is to be 
described as popular, who are the scientific men? Professor Mar- 
shall’s speech, as might have been expected, is more to the point. 
It is especially noteworthy for the distinct repudiation which it 
contains of the idea that the treatment of ‘‘utilities’’ by political 
economists involves adhesion to a hedonistic system of ethics. 
This point had been already brought out by Mr. Bonar with great 
clearness (‘‘ Philosophy and Politica! Economy,’’ especially p. 
236), as well as by some other writers; * but this declaration by 
Professor Marshall will no doubt carry more weight than the 
opinion of any other economist would have done, especially as 
Professor Marshall is one of those who use the conception of 
‘utilities’? most freely. Professor Marshall’s statement is, indeed, 
not quite so clear as could be wished. He tends somewhat to mix 
up the question whether pleasure is the motive to action with the 
question whether higher forms of satisfaction are to be included as 
well as lower, and with the question whether the motive to action 
is selfish. A hedonist might be a universalistic hedonist, and 
might recognize the highest forms of pleasure. The important 
point is that the economic calculus does not involve hedonism at 
all; and Professor Marshall would have made this clearer if he had 
kept it separate from the other issues. It is to be regretted, also, 





* In the newly-published “ Principles of Political Economy,” by Professor 
Nicholson, this point is very clearly stated. See pp. 23-26. The whole ques- 
tion of the relation between Ethics and Economics is well dealt with by Professor 
Nicholson. 
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that Professor Marshall uses the term ‘‘utilitarian’’ instead of 
**hedonist.’’ A hedonist need not be a utilitarian, and the re- 
pudiation of pleasure as a basis for the economic calculus would 
have been more complete if the wider term had been used. On 
the other hand, we have reason to be grateful for Professor Mar- 
shall’s acknowledgment that the language of some economists who 
were not utilitarians (and this means, I suppose, chiefly Professor 
Marshall himself) has given rise to misunderstanding, inasmuch as 
the term “‘ pleasure’ has been used by them in an unusual sense. 
I understand Professor Marshall to use the term ‘‘ pleasure’ to 
signify anything which serves as a motive to voluntary action.* He 
does not use it for ‘‘ agreeable feeling,’’ which seems to be its 
most common acceptation.¢ One cannot but hope that Professor 
Marshall in his future writings will either abandon this use of the 
term or accompany it with a precise definition of the sense in 
which it is to be understood. It is a pity that, in giving an illus- 
tration of unselfish action which is recognized by the economist, 
Professor Marshall instances only the ‘‘ wayward action’’ of an 
artist. Some people will be apt to jump to the conclusion that all 
unselfish action is wayward. But it is perhaps ungrateful to raise 
any such captious objections to Professor Marshall’s weighty and 
valuable manifesto. 

The other article in this Journal which is of special interest to 
students of ethics is Mr. C. S. Loch’s (incomplete) essay on ‘‘Some 
Controverted Points in the Administration of Poor Relief.’’ This 
is a reply to Professor Marshall’s views on the subject, and should 
be read in connection with Mr. B, Bosanquet’s recent article in 
the JouRNAL oF Eruics (Vol. III., No. 3) on ‘* The Principles and 
Chief Dangers of the Administration of Charity.’’ The question 
involved is, on the whole, more ethical than economic. 

There is also an interesting and erudite article on ‘‘ Fashion,” 
by Miss Caroline Foley, and a valuable account of ‘‘ Labour Fed- 
erations,’’ by Mr. Clem. Edwards. The rest of the Journal is more 
purely economic. 

J. S. MACKENZIE. 





* Or (to put it more briefly and avoid the ambiguity of the term “ motive’’) 
any desired end. 

+ One gathers from other sources that Professor Marshall regards Bentham as 
having also used the term “pleasure” in the unusual sense here suggested. 
Surely this is not the case. 
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SOME REMARKS ON PUNISHMENT. 


Tuat the doctrines connected with the name of Mr. Darwin 
are altering our principles has become a sort of common- 
place. And moral principles are said to share in this general 
transformation. Now, to pass by other subjects, I do not see 
why Darwinism need change our ultimate moral ideas. It 
will not modify our conception of the end, either for the com- 
munity or the individual, unless we have been holding views 


which long before Darwin were out of date. As to the prin- 
ciples of ethics I perceive, in short, no sign of revolution. 
Darwinism has indeed helped many to a truer conception of 
the end, but I cannot admit that it has either originated or 
modified that conception. 

And yet in ethics Darwinism after all may perhaps be revo- 
lutionary. It may lead not to another view about the end, 
but to a different way of regarding the relative importance of 
the means. For in the ordinary moral creed those means 
seem estimated on no rational principle. Our creed appears 
rather to be an irrational mixture of jarring elements. We 
have the moral code of Christianity, accepted in part and in 
part rejected practically by all save a few fanatics. But we do 
not realize how in its very principle the Christian ideal is false. 
And when we reject this code for another and in part a 
sounder morality, we are in the same condition of blindness 
and of practical confusion. It is here that Darwinism, with 
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